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“Bermuda 


AHE inauguration of wireless telephone sery- 
ice between the Bermuda Islands and the 
American mainland, connecting with nearly 


all similar services in the world, now makes 
it easier than ever to keep in close touch with business 
affairs, investments, and one’s family, while enjoying a 
restful vacation in this mid-ocean haven. And since Ber- 
muda is but 4o hours from New York and Boston, via 
luxurious trans-Atlantic liners sailing regularly almost 


Calling!” 


daily, it is the logical destination for an invigorating ocean 
voyage and a week or more of delightful days ashore. 
The best of golf, tennis, bathing, sailing, and riding, are 
available to the guests of Bermuda’s many modern hotels 
and guest houses. The cost of such a trip is small, its po- 
tential benefits are incalculable. No passports are re- 
quired. Think what it would mean to you right now, to 
sail beyond the Gulf Stream to these coral islands of 
unending summer. “Bermuda calling’—will you come? 


For beautiful booklet, consult Furness Bermuda Line, Munson Steamship Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Canadian National Steam- 
ships, or any travel agency, or The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, New York. In Canada, 105 Bond Street, Toronto. 
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With full Ward Line cruise lux- 
iry on the newest, fastest, finest 
‘hips in exclusive Havana serv- 
ce . 
“ric liners “Morro Castle’ and 
“Oriente,” $95, includes first class 
iccommodations 
-oom and bath with meals at a 
Tine Havana hotel and four 
sightseeing trips. 


HAVANA 


| T0 13 DAY CRUISES 


SENSATIONAL rate even 


General Passenger Dept. Foot of Wall St. 
Uptown Ticket Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York, or any Authorized Tourist Agent. 


in these abnormal times! 


. the famous turbo-elec- 


aboard ship, 


literature and reservations address 
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LLOYD EXPRESS 


to England, France and Germany 


The BREMEN ° The EUROPA 


The two fastest liners afloat in the only four-and-a-half-day service 
to Europe...A First Class that offers the utmost in transatlantic 
luxury; in cuisine, entertainment and comfort...A Second Class 
that provides the swiftest inexpensive deluxe passage to Europe 
and makes economy a joy; a mode of travel in which the Lloyd ex- 
pertly specializes...A Tourist Class that rivals the First of not so very 
former days...A Third Class that makes each passage a pleasure. 


The COLUMBUS 


The famous de luxe cruiser takes an appropriate place during the 
height of the transatlantic season with the BREMEN * EUROPA. A 
six-day passage. Spacious First Class. A greatly improved and 
vastly enlarged Tourist Class, and a Third Class with every pos- 
sible comfort. Special summer calls at Cobh (making the 
COLUMBUS the largest and fastest liner to Ireland). 


LLOYD CABIN 


to England, Ireland, France and Germany 
BERLIN - STUTTGART - STEUBEN - DRESDEN 


A quartet of modern cabin liners that carry on the Lloyd tradition 

of providing finer comfort, convenience and cuisine than the pas- 

senger anticipates. Cabin Class, Tourist Class, Third Class. (Special 
sailings direct to Dublin for the Eucharistic Congress.) 


Cruises to the West Indies 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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An Adventure in Thrills! 


A visit to Switzerland! Mountains that overawe; valleys that 
slumber unconcerned. Contrasts that keep you in a state 
of wonderment. One day flaming flowers, the next, glistening 
snow slopes. One hour a snug inn— with laughter ringing 
out, the next, a stark monastery with a bell tolling — Quaint 
folk in quaint costumes living “next door” to the most 
modern in hotels and railways —1500 oblivious to 1932! 
Golf played where you’d expect fairies to be dancing. 
Modern swimming where you'd expect water nymphs to be 
gamboling. 

Let Switzerland be part of your experience in this world. 
Let the Swiss Railway System be your magic carpet. Surely, 
swiftly, comfortably, these electrified lines will carry you 
to every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And 
the cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season ticket 
enables you to travel all over Switzerland at your will, at 
a fixed and extremely low price. 

Why spend your good money for a meaningless week- 
end cruise when you can go to Europe for so little today 
and gain so much of value to you all your life? Find out 
more about Switzerland and our special unlimited season 
ticket. A letter or postcard will bring you some amazing 
facts. Swiss Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Sample itinerary: Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, Montreux, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
St. Moritz, Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano, 
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At Tintagel the remains of King 
Arthur’s castle are imbued with 
sheer romance. You may see 
Dosmary Pool into which 
“Excalibur”’ was cast. At seven- 
hundred-year-old Plymouth Sir 
Francis Drake finished his game 
of bowls in defiance of the ap- 
proaching Spanish Armada. You 
may see the actual rock which 
marks the departure of the 
Pilgrims ... Devon is the land of 
the sea warriors, Drake, Raleigh, 
Grenville, and Hawkins. Only 
donkey traffic is possible in 
Clovelly but you will agree with 
Dickens as to its quaint beauty 
... The mighty bells of Exeter 
Cathedral have been rung in the 
same order for nigh on four hun- 
. Elizabeth and 
Kings and Queens before her 
heard their chimes. At Athelney 
in Somerset King Alfred took 
refuge from the Danes in 878 and 
received a citizen’s rebuke for 
burning the cakes. Wild and 
beautiful Exmoor recalls the love 
story of Lorna Doone... In the 
once great Abbey of Glastonbury 


dred years. . 


King Arthur and Guinevere were 
buried. This site of the first 
Christian worship in all the land 
now humbly kneels on a carpet 
milk-white with daisies... Low 
priced tours and trip tickets 
both on trains and luxurious 
motor coaches to anywhere in 
these scenic and historic regions. 
Write for literature and informa- 
tion. C. Rayner-Smith, General 
Agent, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo: 
rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. ’ 


EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Temple Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris. 

ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 846 South Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS., 77 Summer St. 

LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign 
postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
Sth of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
and new addresses must be given. } 
Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. ‘ 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor , 


COPYRIGHT, 1932, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary, — 
TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will b 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’’ which may be found at any public library. 
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Snapped 
with LEICA’S 
Telephoto 


Lens 


This speedy little craft 
seems headed straight into 
the eye of the camera. 
But the photographer 
didn’t have to shoot and 
then duck overboard from 
where he stood. LEICA’S 
telephoto lens, one of 
LEICA’S five inter- 
changeable lenses, turned 
this trick from a safe 
distance. 


The versatile LEICA is 
always ready to catch 
the unusual in travel and 
sporting pictures. It is a 
dozen cameras in one! 


ARIGATO 
Thank You 


Interchangeable 


Lenses 


of the highest scientific ac- 
curacy, give you at a sec- 
ond’s notice, your choice of 
a speed camera, a tele- 
photo camera, a 8 color 
camera, a panoramic cam- 
era, an aerial camera, a 
portrait camera, even a 
ereo camera! There is hardly a single feat of photography that you can- 
1t accomplish with the LEICA! 


lips Into the Pocket—Weighs Less Than a Pound! 


ie ideal of the sportsman and the traveler—a small, light camera that can 
taken anywhere, yet works with the precision of a big camera. LEICA 
kes up to 36 pictures on a single roll of standard cinema film, cutting down 
loading time; negatives give clear, perfect enlargements up to 12 x 18 
ches! Used and highly recommended by famous explorers and scientists the 
orld over. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Booklet to: 


. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 27, 60 East 10th St., N. Y. 


@ In San Francisco and Los Angeles the great gongs of the N.Y.K. 


liners give you musical greeting from the land of jinrikishas, 
pagodas, and tinkling temple bells...the finest motor ships on the 
Pacific, Arigato (thank you). @ These great new ships... Asama 
Maru, Tatsuta Maru, and Chichibu Maru...are American in their 
expression of the last word in travel luxury. But their scrupulous 
cleanliness and the charming courtesy are essentially the spirit of 
Old Japan. @ Everything has been thought of ... movies, gymna- 
NJOY your Bermuda adventure | sium, nurseries for the youngsters, a swimming pool that just won’t 


at the center of the Islands’ social | take “no” for an answer, and an orchestra that makes your right 
and sporting life. Live amidst the 
beauty of a 15 acre tropical garden 
that is privately yours . . . dancing in 
the brilliant grille. Smart, modern ap- | First and second class, also Cabin and Tourist-cabin ships. In addi- 


foot say to your left one, “Come on, who said I was too tired?” 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES ....STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


pointments and service, private facili- | tionnew Cabin and Tourist-cabin motorshipsfrom Seattle and Van- 
ties for every sport. Spacious, taste- 
fully furnished rooms and famed Ber- 


mudiana meals. Fireproof construction 
throughout. Newly decorated and reno- N -Y- K ® Ey | N E 
vated. Accommodations for 500 guests 


couver. @ For information or reservations, write Dept. 19 or call at 


at refreshingly economical rates. ( MN ‘LD 
apan at 

For literature and reservations address - i 
HONE ac ne a Geharales Manager. New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue ¢ San Francisco, 
Hotel Bermudiana, Bermuda; or Fur- 551 Market Street « Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue « Chicago, 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., 4, 

een BOB With ve.: ‘New. York: of ane 40 North Dearborn Street e Los Angeles, 605 South Grand 
authorized tourist agent. Avenue ¢ or Cunard Line, General Agents, or any tourist agent. 
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“APPAREL FOR WOMEN” 
L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 


Known for an undeviating standard of 
Highest Quality and smartness in every 
garment bearing their Label. New York, 
3 East 57th St. Boston, 202 Boylston St. 


“BOOTMAKER” OLIVER MOORE 
The original Superior Bootmaker; over 
50 years’ custom service to sportsmen of 


note. 
56 West 46th St., N. Y. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the finest 
still and movie cameras and accessories on 
the market, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
teur as well as the most expert photog- 
rapher. 110 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 


“COUTURIER-MADE COSTUMES” 
MILGRIM 


Fashions adapted to your personal type; 
for formal afternoon, daytime, evening or 
sports. W. 57th St., N. Y. : 
Chicago Miami Beach Cleveland Detroit 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 


Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price. 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th St. 


“FACIAL SALON” MARIE EARLE 


For those famous “facials” that erase 
party and birthday lines; new color crea- 
tions in the choice Marie Earle Cosmetics 
to accompany your Southern and Spring 


clothes ! 
660 Fifth Ave., N Y. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume”’ Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“FURS” C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Acknowledged as New York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 

126 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-82 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

487 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 


Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 73 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


“HAIR CARE” PIERRE 


Permanent waving, coiffures, transforma- 
tions by Pierre are as inimitable as they 
are famous. 39 West 57th Street, New York 
—Branch Salon in Paris. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO. INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 


718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 6th Floor 


“LINENS” 
GRANDE MAISON DE BLANC, INC. 


A name synonymous with the finest in 
Household Linens, Handkerchiefs, Novelties, 
Sports Wear, French Lingerie, Infants’ 
and Children’s Wear, Comfortables and 
Blankets. 538-40 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“LUGGAGE” ARTHUR GILMORE 
Modern luggage for all occasions and for 
all individual requirements. Remember it’s 
the luggage that marks the traveler. 
16 East 52nd St., N. Y. 
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TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


T’S rather difficult just now to talk with real assurance about 
I styles. However, it is possible to state that most of the new 

fashions are unusually attractive. For sports wear or street 
wear, in evening gowns or in boudoir creations, there is an en- 
chanting novelty, freshness and gracefulness depicted in all the 
new modes. This year the Southern season is a season of color; 
of daring, gay, imaginative modes, and more than ever before, 
there are vivid flashes and gay inspirations all ready launched 
for milady, who travels south. All sorts of color contrasts pre- 
dominate, with black and blue indisputably preferred; but white 
hats, white scarfs and white accessories, as always, continue 
popular. One of the smart bi-color combinations is brown and 
white. The hats are also often brown en-costume, relieved with a 
touch of white. 

On the promenades, boulevards, and in the dining rooms, waist 
lines in general are well defined. Shoulder straps, decolletage, 
with deep cut backs, characterize the evening costumes. Evening 
wraps are luxurious, loose, drapey effects in velvet prevailing; 
some very handsomely fur-trimmed with sable or fox. 

Costumes for mid-winter Olympics, the winter sports of north- 
ern resorts, were never so complete, nor so varied; head to heel 
outfits for the great out of doors are shown in knitted fabrics, 
of gorgeous coloring; in corduroys and in chamois fabrics. 
Chamois blouses are grand for sports wear and give a very 
natty, clean-cut effect. Corduroy blouses and complete corduroy 
outfits are also very smart. 

Woolens are glorified; colors are bright and gay for any day- 
time trip—black and white with deft touches of patous green, 
flame, golf red, or rust, are suited for all informal wear; and 
for short trips, as you pause on the way from here to there. 

For travelers to North or South, New York stores and shops 
offer now an unusual tempting display of wardrobe essentials. 
For the Northern resort wear, there is a wonderful display of 
exquisite quality furs by C. C. Shayne and Company, and this 
season’s prices for the finest of fur garments are unbelievably 
low. Short fur jackets are very popular. Pull-on suede gloves, 
with shoes to match—then too, a bag or scarf ensemble, with 
hats to go along, that have brims or not as suits your profile— 
and all of these in materials and colors to contrast or harmonize. 

Jaegers’ English tweed topcoats, unfurred, are ideal for travel 
to warmer climates. For the colder zones, the camel hair coat 
with Alaskan Seal vest and collar in a separate piece, meets 
the requirements of varied temperature. Jaegers’ gay handknit 
dresses and scarfs are suitable for wear under either type of coat 
and are at home in any company. 

As to footwear: H. B. Delman, one of America’s foremost shoe 
bootiers, states that white will again lead the mode in Southern 
resorts. There is also a note of white with color, an ideal con- 
trast that is far from exhausted. For sport boots, made to your 
measure, Oliver Moore, bootmaker, has been the acknowledged 
headquarters for half a century or more. 

Exercise in the cold air of the North, as well as in the sunny 
climes of the South, is necessary to give one that perfect glow 
of youth, but contingently, there is greater need for face creams 
to keep the skin soft, and for natural tint powders that protect 
against winds. For such emergencies, Marie Earle provides a 
marvelously complete travelers’ kit. 

A new note in luggage, and one that we are glad to recommend, 
is struck in the Hamley & Company line of travel kits; made, as 
they state, for “Folks Everywhere, Tired of Paying Good Money 
for Kits Made of Flimsy Imitations”. You will like these solid 
leather Hamley kits. They have a background of cowboy-saddle 
craftsmanship. These kits are to be found in the finest shops. 


Any Article described on this page, or any merchandise sold 
in the Shops listed, can be obtained through our Personal Shop- 
bing Bureau. 

Also, if you desire any article not listed or mentioned address 
“Travel Shoppers’ Bureau”, 4 West 16th St., New York. 

We offer this Service without obligation on your part. 
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“OLD ENGLISH SILVER” 
CRICHTON & CO. 


Rare and Antique Silver and repro 
tions can readily be obtained here by f# 
residing in communities distant from | 
York. We maintain a Special Depa 
for Out-of-Town Patrons. 

636 Fifth Ave., at 5ist St. 


“OPTICIAN” SCHULTE OPTICAL ¢ 

411 Fifth Ave. at 38th St., 1296 Bro 
way, Hotel McAlpin and our new 
128 West 42d St. Optometrists offer ex: 
nations until 8 P. M. daily. Complete s 
of Oxfords and Lorgnettes. F 


“ORIENTAL GIFTS” 
ORIENTAL CRAFT SHOPPE, Ih 

Our illustrated catalog answers that e 
nal question 


have absorbed Vantines. 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“ORIENTAL RUGS” 
M. J. TASHJIAN 


Importers: Wholesalers and Retai 
Since 1896 the recognized leading Mar 
genuine Oriental Rugs. Specialist in 
Rug Repairing. New York: 2605 Broa 
at 98th St.; 524 Lexington Ave. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHAB! 


Prince Matchabelli world famous 
fumes, favored by European Royalty 
American Aristocracy: At all leading 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 

“The greatest Sporting Goods sto 
the World’. Our Luggage Depai 
measures up to the wants of the Se 
Traveler. Our Mail Sales Dept. wil. 
original designs for anything sp 
this line. Madison Ave. & 45th St., 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
A. G. SPALDING 


Internationally known as_headq 
for all kinds of authentic sporting 
ment and apparel. Uptown and do 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Stree! 
Fifth Avenue. 


“SPORTSWEAR” JALGE 


The absolute necessity for travel | 
warm, light, moisture- and wind 
Camelhair Coat by Jaeger—specia) 
sportswear for men, women and chi 

590 Fifth Ave., New York. 
London New York Boston Philadelp 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & CARROL 


Correct quality stationery for all 800 
and formal occasions; bearing the impl* 
sion of individuality and smartness. ~ 

6556 Madison Avenue, 


“TABLE DELICACIES” 
MAISON E. H. GLA 


International exhibitors of Impo: 
Delicacies of Distinction. ‘“‘Bon | 
Gifts a specialty. Party orders give 
pert attention. 15 East 47th St., N. } 


“WOMEN’S APPAREL” 
HATTIE CAR 
Millinery, Gowns, Furs of smart 
tion: A Shop that satisfies. 7 
42-46 East 49th St., N. Y. 


“YALE PERSONAL LOCK” NIX 

Compact, pocket size; just the th 
the traveler. Individual Safety L0 
Closets, Dresser Drawers, Desks 
doors that open in. Address C. Nix 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Under the same Management: 


Literature obtainable from T. R. Dester, 
Vice President—Passenger Traffic, LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Hotel 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services 
@ from Euston Station, London. @ 


Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon 

is under the direction of 
Arthur Towle, Controller LMS Hotel 
Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.|1. 


SWIMMING 


EUROPE 


) Meepirerranean 
CRUISES . $250 up 


Visiting Casablanca, Gibral- 
j tar, Algiers, Naples, Ville- 
Franche, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Palma de Majorca, Tripoli, 
Valletta, Isleof Malta, Syra- 
cuse. Sailing March 4. Varied 
itineraries to Italy, Spain, 
) Riviera, Paris, Egypt, Greece, 

Istanbul, The Holy Land. Ask 
for Booklet “‘A132’’, 


Bermuda . . $5Oup 
All Expense cruises from 4 to 


}10 days. Five sailings weekly 
}from New York. 


California (from!Chicago) $310 
{Indian Detour, Albuquerque, 
Grand Canyon, Tia Juana, 
Agua Caliente, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Bey- 
erly Hills, Orange Groves, 
Santa Monica,Catalina,Palm 
Springs, Phoenix, Apache 
))Trail, El Paso, Juarez, San 
Antonio, New Orleans. 


comties BOS 


ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


The perfect month’s vacation 
trip. See Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France. Two 
weeks on the Atlantic; 16 days 
in Europe. Steamship fare, 
rail and motor travel in Europe, 
hotels, meals and sightseeing 
all included. Ask for Booklet 
**A129’ ae 
DAYS BY $ 

70 motor 860 
Featuring 6,000 miles of motor 
travel in Europe—visiting Bel- 
gium, England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Italy, Rivi- 
era, France. Nine countries. 
The most comprehensive and 
inclusive European program 


ever offered at this price! Ask 
for Booklet ‘‘A130’’. 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
4 SailingJunel4via $260 


Canadian Pacific 
from Montreal. Five 
itineraries, from 27 to 68 
days, priced from $226 
to $665. Eucharistic 
Congress included. Ask 
for Booklet “A131”, 


180 N. Michigan 
Franklin 4080 
CHICAGO 


521 Fifth Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-1622 
NEW YORK 
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business and social center as well as for its out- 
standing hospitality, facilities 
and service. Rates consistent 
with present times. 


Claude H. Bennett, General ~Manager STRATFORD 
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aL 
aouareg for six months. 
vehg alone with a native 
iter and eventually learn- 
Touareg language, he 
usual opportunities to 
lyfie customs of these ex- 
rhary tribesmen and to 
un@he most striking photo- 
paaever made in the Hog- 
his is the first of three 
clg@ in which he will de- 
b@his experiences among 
seyysterious people of the 
ama—Editorial Note. 
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N A map of the 
world, the Sahara 
does not appear to 
Fy large. 9. Inoue 
‘tfi-n half of Africa it 
rely a blank spot, 
lag the white men 
mihe black, merely a 
vhat insignificant 
c@lseparating Europe 
quatorial jungles. 
ij must travel in the 
hat to realize its hos- 
nensity. Not until 
noes the desert take 
true dimensions, 
idflare terrifying. A 
vélr, landing at the 
> @ Oro on the west- 
1 Btremity of Africa 
hé the first sands of 
hara emerge from 
lantic Ocean) and 
ngi'toward the east, 
1 five on his right and 
left; for six thou- 
id@ilometers, two des- 
S,#ach one thousand 
om@ters broad, two 
itiious bands of rock, 


itd sand. The first ramparts of the Atlas and then the shore 
(moli bound one of these deserts. 


; 


ads of the Negroes 


| 
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a thousand miles directly south of Algiers, in the desolate mountains of 
Agar, live some of the most interesting and least known people of the 
a—the veiled Touaregs. Pierre Ichac, a young French writer and moving- 
director, penetrated to the very heart of the Hoggar and lived the life 


THE VEILED MEN OF THE SAHARA 


With the Touaregs in the Mountains of the Hoggar—The Last of the Sahara’s 
Most Warlike People—Heroes and Legends of the Desert 


By PiErRrRE IcHAC 


Translated from the French by Caspar Hunt 


civilized countries and cities. 


Lierre Lchac 


A CAVALIER OF THE HOGGAR 


The harness of the powerful Touareg camel consists merely of a light saddle 

placed in front of the hump and a long rein attached to the animal’s nose. One 

or two baggage sacks and a shield are slung across the camel’s back and the 

Touareg rides with his bare feet resting on the neck and his legs straddling the 
high pommel that is shaped like a cross. 


Africa. 
The other stretches along 


and the tropical rivers. In European 


latitudes a journey in any direction will lead through forests, 
Mid-day will bring shade to the 
traveler; evening, a bed; and any hour of the day, nourishment 


and water. In the Sa- 
hara there is nothing but 
arid land. The oases? 
The wells? They are in- 
finitesimal islands lost in 
immensity. The traveler 
who has not been fore- 
warned is more apt to 
miss them than to see 
them. He would have to 
travel for six months be- 
fore he reached the banks 
of the Nile, the first cul- 
tivated land in his whole 
journey. 

On these twelve mil- 
lion square kilometers, 
which the maps _ leave 
modestly in white, men 
travel, live and make 
their living. 

Tribes of more or less 
authentic Arabs—like the 
Larbaa, the Ouled Nails 
and the Chaamba of Al- 
geria—have settled 
around the oases on the 
northern fringe with their 
tents of brown wool, 
their heavy camels and 
their horses. The littoral 
along the Atlantic is 
given over to the hordes 
of pious Moors, bearded 
and ragged fellows. Far 
to the west the Libian 
oasis of Kufra, today oc- 
cupied by Italian troops, 
harbored until this year 
the fanatical troops of 
Senoussism, the cult 
which is encouraging the 
Holy War in northern 


These fanatics have caused considerable uneasiness. 
All the rest of the Sahara, from the oases of Algeria to the 
Niger and from Timbuctoo to Lake Tchad: deserts, pasture lands, 
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mountains, oases, wells 
and Negroes—the very 
heart of the desert and 
its Sudanese frontier— 
is the immense and 
desolate empire of 
mysterious and veiled 
men: the Touaregs. 

These famous peo- 
ple, in whom the des- 
ert itself is symbolized 
with its cruelty and its 
grandeur, these people 
whose name _ thirty 
years ago still filled the 
most courageous spir- 
its with terror—are ac- 
tually only a handful 
of nomads dispersed 
throughout a vast 
territory. 

If we may believe 
the statistics, their 
number never exceeded 
a total of 130,000, a 
figure which would 
scarcely shame a small 
city. 

A hundred thousand 
Ioulemmeden who have 
intermarried with the 
Negroes inhabit the 
Nigerian steppes with 
their flocks. Farther 
north in the mountains 
of the Adrar live ten 
thousand lIforas who 
are also included in 


French Occidental Africa. 
The remainder—the only ones who are known—inhabit the 
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Pierre Ichac 


FRATERNIZING WITH THEIR CONQUERORS 


These French soldiers at Fort Laperrine are examining the iron lance of one of the Touaregs. 
It was with weapons of this sort that the heroic Touareg warriors attempted to repulse the 
French troops when they invaded the Hoggar in 1902. 


with waves of stone that resemble the sea. 


infinite. 


FEBRUARY 


mountains of the Hog. 
gar and the valleys of 
the country of Ajjer. 
In 1928, the Algerian 
authorities wished { 
have a precise idea of 
their number. They 
took a careful and 
doubtlessly exact cen- 
sus in the Hoggar 
Men, women and chil 
dren, the population 9f 
the Hoggar totaled: 
Two thousand fi 
hundred fifty-f 
Touaregs. } 
It was these pea 
who, for centuri 
barred our route to 
south. It was f# 
people who, for @ 
turies, filled us 4 
terror. As my hes 
tired motor car but 
along over the road 
and shakes with 
first jolts of the Te¢ 
reg rocks, I think o} 
the things which If 
read. I dream of 
explorers, officers 
missionaries of 0 
times who left for 
south to the slow p 
of their camels and: 
were never heard f 
again. Around me 
desert seems to hi 
Like the sea 1 


YOUNG TOUAREG WARRIORS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Pierre 


Sons of the most redoubtable and warlike people of the whole Sahara, the young Touaregs of today still wear the costumes of their forbears and str 
to maintain their ancient traditions. The French occupation, however, is slowly transforming the Hoggar. Raids and warfare are largely things of t 
past, but life still remains a difficult struggle with the hostile environment of barren mountains and sterile desert. The long caravan journeys still provide 
hardship and excitement; and the problems of wresting a living from a land which is sometimes without rain for two years does not encourage indolencé: 


-@ Belaid, my interpreter, 
s@#ed near me and is de- 
ig the country through 
i@iwe are passing. When 

js introduced to me at 
xi@;, this venerable soldier 
ti] Sahara with his horn- 
ill spectacles and his um- 
llg@seemed to be an insig- 
c@: little professor in the 
algichool. As we advance 
0 fe desert he is becoming 
ag@ again. Before my 
yes he grows in height 
thority as we travel the 
of the highway which 
Mulate the stages of his 


indred kilometers south 
@palah, we reach the well 
psi El Khenig between 
> Mrid cliffs. “I passed 
o@h there,” Belaid says to 
,Wwith fifteen méharist 
digs. We were coming 
n he west. For eight days 
ia been without supplies. 
il gathered the bones of 
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OUTRIDERS OF THE DESERT AT FORT LAPERRINE 


Ms group of Touareg nobles have just completed a ten-day journey across the desert from the Air, where the flocks of the Hoggar were pasturing. At 
tlijleft, Belaid, the author’s interpreter, is seen talking with Litni, one of the older heroes of the Hoggar whose exploits have become a part of Touareg 
f@jlore. Despite the fact that they had traveled seven hundred kilometers, the splendid racing camels were able to finish their journey with a final 
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sprint of several hundred yards. 
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The immense and desolate empire of the Touaregs extends from the 
southern oases of Algeria to the Niger and from Timbuctoo to Lake 
Tchad. It is estimated, however, that the number of the Touaregs never 
exceeded 130,000. Today in the mountains of the Hoggar and the val- 
leys of Ajjer—the region described in this article—there are less than 
three thousand. The culminating peaks of the Hoggar lie about nine 
hundred miles in a straight line due south of Algiers. 
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Pierre Ichac 


camels found along the trail, 
ground them up, mixed them 
with water and made cakes 
which we cooked in ashes and 
ate. We thought that we 
were going to die of hunger. 
Then one day one of us 
found a sack of dates aban- 
doned beneath a stone along 
the trail. We were saved!” 

The roadway had just 
crossed the lowest section of 
our trip. Now it was rising 
sinuously, cutting its way 
through the first cliffs of 
Mouydir and penetrating the 
land of the Touaregs. 

The frontier-writing of the 
land of the Touaregs is in the 
valley of Tirattimine, near a 
spring shaded by laurel roses. 
Picture to yourself an enor- 
mous flat stone, black and pol- 
ished, lying in the bottom of a 
valley and covered all over 
with roughly traced outlines 
of travelers’ sandals. The in- 
numerable foot-prints which 
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ately that he is returning from 
the Sudan. As you proceed on 
your way, you pass by him. His 
silhouette is sharply outlined: 
the left hand rests on the handle 
of his saber. He lifts the other 
hand, with his palm open, to the 
height of his shoulder and wayes 
it slowly. The beauty of the 
first Touareg salute! 

The man and his camels dis- 
appear behind you. You tum 
around and follow him with your 
eye. He is continuing his jour 
ney. Suddenly he stops, pulls 
down the head of his méhagi, 
throws his leg over the animal's 
neck and is lifted up. He is in 
the saddle in a second. 7 

Your automobile is again pro 
ceeding in solitude. For tWo 
days, through valleys bordered 
by high cliffs in which fright 
ened gazelles jump like fleas be 
fore disappearing behind the 
scrawny bushes, you continue {0 
scan the horizon for the appati- 
tion of the Hoggar, the file 
Hoggar of the high mountaiiis 
Finally, after two thousand 
meters, you suddenly discover 

It is at In Eker near the ff 
of a high and somber mount 
where governmental _ solic 
has built a small fort for th 
of travelers. You have to le 
the fort and look toward 1 
southeast. Behind you are! 
stone walls of the fort, 3 
“Wild Boar,” the cook, is b 
ing in some leather bottles 
of fresh water. It is evening 
the sun is soon going to sé 
hind the mountain of In Eh 
hundred kilometers away. 
sun illumines the central pl 
which the Touaregs call the F 
kor, or the Koudier of the E 
gar. It resembles a_ table 


A VEILED RIDER ON THE MOUNTAIN HIGHWAYS 


His blue garment glistening like armor, his head covered with a veil that resembles a helmet, the Touareg 

is like some strange apparition from the barbaric past. He rides the finest camels in the Sahara. The Touareg 

méhari can travel rapidly through desert sand and also makes its way safely over the rockiest and most treach- 
erous pathways in the mountains of the Hoggar. 


have been carved upon the stone are mixed up and drawn one over 
the other. It is as though an army on the march had engraved its 
multiple signature upon the stone. For after having traced the 
contour of his two feet with a pointed piece of silex or quartz, 
each traveler, whether he was a caravan leader, with a group of 
slaves, or a thief ready to set out on the highway, carefully 
added his name—‘“Aoua Nek Mendan’’ . “This is So-and-so’s 
signature. .’ This strange heraldry has survived the wars and 
raids of the past and will doubtless survive a whole people. 
Shortly afterwards you encounter the first Touareg. From a 
distance and because of the sun and the mirage, he at first appears 
to be one of the milestones along the highway, one of those little 
redjem of stones which for the automobilist are the pebbles of 
Tom Thumb sprinkled between El Golea and Gao. Shortly, how- 
ever, the redjem increases in size instead of disappearing like the 
mirages. Then it doubles and triples its size. Leading a méhari 
and a pack camel, the first Touareg is marching toward the north 
with long strides. When you see his blue garments, the pleats of 
which glisten like armor, his new veil which is as stiff as a helmet, 
and the well-filled saddle bags of his camels, you know immedi- 


sue sonuc = massive table, long and lo 
hundred kilometers in lengt 
sharply defined tableé 
which clusters a whole natio 
hills. On the table have 
placed small objects whose 
houettes are recognizable. 
resemble two nutshells, a cartridge bullet and other things 
distinct. Pink in color, and almost lost in the fog, they | 
light and unreal. They are the summits of the Hoggar. Of 
the nutshells reaches a height of three thousand meters afi 
called Tahat. The other, which is scarcely less high, is Asse 
The cartridge is the peak of Ilamane and never has a Tous 
an officer or an explorer climbed to its summit. 
The next day you skirt the mountain. A roadway climbs 
scends, doubles back and weaves its way through the first es 
ments, traveling a few kilometers in the bed of the Oue 
Amedial. A spring, a few patches of reeds at the foot of 
some squares of sand carefully irrigated, a bull nibbling 
reeds, and which threatens to pursue you . . . here and 1 
some veiled men hail your motor and some children shout. 
not deceive yourself. These are Negroes, the common 4 
farmers, and not Touaregs. 
Then you come to Tit, another village inhabited by othet 
groes, where the road forks. If you go directly toward the 
and if God conducts you, in four or five days, at the cost of su t 
human effort, you will reach the Niger, the Black River. To te# 
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Hoggar you turn 
me left. 


dhe automobile 


1 Jaltitude, 
ss houses of 


Hable highway 


Bcapital of the 
dear. 
hhmanrasset is a 


m1 capital, still as 
miess as a young 


“dy divine a fu- 


a of the automo- 
eroads of the Sa- 
aja. Twenty-two 
Bees latitude, one 
Jsand four 


is becoming a 


re motors can pass 
another easily. It 
at Tamanrasset, 


poor and very 


But one may 


tourist 
future 


center, 
stopping 


hun- 
twenty meters 
it pos- 


ne, a crenelated 
a wireless tele- 


ah station, new trees and a native bugler who sounds reveille 


false notes every morning to the four points of the com- 
Toward the north the landscape is limited by the first pla- 
opened by the Oued Tamanrasset; toward the east, by the 


iirgettable silhouette of the Adrian Mountain, which is like a 


ship. There is a breach in the summit of the mountain. It 
id that Elias, the legendary hero of the Touaregs, cut the 


@htain with a blow of his saber so that through this window 


ight see from afar his well-beloved. 
umanrasset is sanctified by two tombs surmounted by an 
sk of granite. Here lies General Laperrine, the conqueror of 


@sahara, who died in 1920 during the first crossing of the desert 


irplane. Until two years ago, Father De Foucauld, the her- 


THE LEATHER TENT OF THE NOMADS 


mong the Touaregs life is reduced to the simplest possible terms, and even the richest among them have few possessions. 
»mads move with their tents of leather, their camels and their sheep in search of fresh pasturage. 


ON THE ROAD TO THE HOGGAR 


The mountain of Akarakar, which looms on the horizon like a gigantic fortress, is one of the 

impressive landmarks on the trail that leads to the heart of the Hoggar. 

proceeds he climbs higher and higher into a more rugged and mountainous region of basaltic 
peaks, lava-filled river beds and extinct volcanoes. 


mit of the Hoggar, 
assassinated in 1916 
by Senoussi fanatics, 
was also buried here. 
His body has since 
been taken to El Go- 
lea, a land nearer to 
Christian countries. A 
wise leader and a 
saint, friends in life 
and united in death, 
the double image of 
French conquest. 

In 1905, when he 
settled in the Hoggar 
which General Laper- 
rine had just con- 
quered both by force 
and by kindness, 
Father De Foucauld 
wrote: “I am choos- 
ing Tamanrasset, the 
village of twenty fires 
in the midst of the 
mountains and in the 
heart of the Hoggar. 
. . . It does not seem 
possible that there 
will ever be a garrison or a European telegraph station here and 
for a long time there will never be any missionaries. I am choos- 
ing this remote place and I am going to establish myself here.” 
Twenty-six years later there is a garrison, a telegraph station, a 
few Europeans and I arrive in an automobile at the foot of the 
tomb of the man who wrote these words! 

But the heart of the Hoggar is no longer here. The true heart 
of the Hoggar is farther away in the high valleys of the little- 
known Atakor; it is beneath the tents of red leather; it is with 
the herds of camels in the pastures of the Sudan; it is in the 
carvings which are sprinkled over the rocks and in the tombs of 
the mountains. There the automobile is powerless, merely useless 
metal. The camel is king! 


a 


Pierre Ichac 


As the traveley 


~— os 
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Pierre Ic. 


‘ From season to season the 
Like the cultivated lands of Europe, the Hoggar is 


divided into a multitude of little sections which have been apportioned to various tribes. 
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The gray-haired camel which I have rented is strong and sup- 
ple, a little heavy for a Touareg méhari but full of prudence and 
very skilful in making its way through the dangerous rocks of the 
'mountain. Thanks to him, I can traverse with confidence those 
difficult trails which make the camels of the plains tremble in 
every limb. His head held high with a ring in his right nostril 


which makes me think of a 
monocle, he proudly contem- 
plates my caravan. 

Khatita, the son of Chen- 
houd, takes the lead. A noble 
Touareg and a guide, he pos- 
sesses the most terrifying sil- 
houette and the most lamen- 
table ability as a guide. Be- 
hind me comes Inchikkat, the 
camel driver, a wretched ple- 
beian with a haughty expres- 
sion, his left hand proudly 
placed upon his sword, his 
right hand towing his four 
pack camels behind him over 
the trail. Barefooted, a stick 
held with his two hands be- 
hind his head, Mohammed, an 
Arab servant left in this sec- 
tion by an Austrian exploress, 
forms a nonchalant rear- 
guard for our caravan. Be- 
laid and I are in the center. 

One day (may I be par- 
doned for this personal re- 
mark) a little Touareg girl 
composed a poem about me. 
She was called Temesmint. 
She was four years old and 
her poem contained only a few 
more verses than she had 
years. These are the flatter- 
ing terms in which she de- 
scribed my arrival in the 
mountains : 

“Ichac advances 

His robes delight me. 

He is mounted on a great camel 
And he wears a helmet. 

A shield and a rifle 

Are attached to his saddle.” 


Surely this would make any 
other description of my equip- 
ment completely superfluous. 

Having abandoned Taman- 
rasset with its Fort Laperrine, 
from which the tricolor floats 
on holidays, and its wireless 
telegraph station, which may 
be seen for some time above 
the first range of black rocks, 
all contact with the rest of the 
world is broken. No vehicle 
but the camel, no shelter but 
the tent, no drink but dusty 
water, no other company but 
Touaregs. 

After a few hours we come 
to the last tamaris and the last 
thorns, which are an inex- 
haustible source of firewood. 
For nearly a year no rain has 
vivified the Hoggar. Dry and 


dusty tufts mark the river beds which were once pastures, and on 
the slopes of the mountains the wind blows over naked stones. 
The black sheep give no more milk. Long camel caravans have 
left the Hoggar for the more hospitable Sudan. In pursuit of the 
deceptive pasturage, the tents of the Touaregs have been dis- 


persed. 
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Pierre Ichac 

IN FULL MILITARY REGALIA 

The Touareg warrior is armed with a lance, a saber, a poniard and a 
shield. His costume consists of a white and a blue tunic and full blue 
trousers that reach to his feet. Around his waist and shoulders is wound 

a long white veil, or ribands from the Sudan, while two veils cover his 
face. Curiously enough, none of this costume is made in the Hoggar 

or by the Touaregs. The blue cloth comes from Nigeria; the shield, 
from the Air; the saber, from Tripoli; the iron lance and leather work, 
from Nigeria. 


of a tribe is proprietor. From season to season the camps 
nomads, with their tents of leather, their camels, their ass 
their sheep move from one traditional site to another. The! 
located in two or three valleys which are always the same 
their slopes and their pasturage. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Still climbing, we reach the plateau of Akarakar, which is like _ 
a fortified castle. This is merely a landmark on our trail. Ip 
the Atakor, in the true heart of the Hoggar, the lowest river beds 
are higher than the Akarakar. We reach vast plateaus sprinkled _ 
with fragments of lava. It is cold. My méhari closes eyes that 
have been burned by the wind. Here are some river beds: Tourou- 


mout with its red sand spotted 
with green by the foliage of 
poisonous laurel roses; In Da- 
ladj cutting its way through 
thick beds of black lava, 
Here are blocks of granite 
like long caterpillars whic 
have been dirtied by the ¢ 
turies; then In Terallet, H 
hot, Tin Tellemin, and 
first volcanoes. Here are 
tinct volcanoes; floods of lava 
fill the river beds. Here 
scorpions and vipers. Arou 
us the withered solitude 
veals the bones of the eart 
The true Hoggar is § 
farther on and before us 
cliff bars the horizon. D 
couragement seizes me. 
endless trail plunges into 
river bed, then rises again 
winds its way between 1 
stones. The walls of the 
rise higher and higher. O 
one of them a large circle 0 
stones breaks the! disorder 
nature: a double ring of ff 
stones surrounded by ol 
circles of smaller stones. 
“We must not stop her 
Khatita warns, in a low voi 
“Tt is here that the demo 
live, the people of solitu 
And beneath his veil his Ii 
murmur magic incantati 
the first words of the Korai 
Then the Hoggar appears. 
A chaos of domes, 
saw teeth and knife bl 
rises above the valle 
bristling on the summits 
the smallest hills and spri 
ing up as high as po 
These mountains have none 
the majestic tranquillity 
the Alps, none of their hi 
geneity. Below us there 
peaceful valleys almost 
with slopes sprinkled 
tiny black sheep; in a 
that is scarcely visible, 
are red tents. It is ther 
I will lead the life of a 
reg for several months. 
There is nothing d 
about a nomad and pa 
larly about the Toua 
According to very prec 
ditions, the Hoggar has 
divided, like the cult 
lands of Europe, into a 
tude of little portiot 


Even the lonely hunter 2 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE PELICAN 


Visiting One of Mississippi’s Great Bird Colonies—Ten Thousand 


Pelicans at Home 


By ANTHONY RacusiINn 


‘HE middle ages the pelican was celebrated as a miraculous _ posits the fish in a large 
Gature who fed its young with blood from its own breast. _ pouch under her bill and flies 
day most of us are familiar with this bird as the subject of | away to her nest to feed her 


ulus limerick which caricatures some of its more ridiculous —_ young. 

r@eristics. It is true that the pelican is not a particularly The pelican is the emblem- 
1@] bird. At times it is gawky and awkward. Its huge bill atic bird of Louisiana. It 
ldiardly be called attractive and its appearance is at once lugu- _is said that there are more 

oY 


‘and ridiculous. sea birds along the coastal 
vever, for all its defects, the pelican has some remarkable stretches of Louisiana 
ss, as I discovered when I photographed and studied these than in any other section of 
long the Mississippi and Louisiana Gulf coast. To see hun- the world. North Island in 
Sf pelicans fly up from Deer Island sand bar at Biloxi, Mis- the northern section of the 
ipl, on a winter day is like seeing squadrons of airplanes Free Mason group of islands 
- some large airport. There are few spectacles of nature in Chandeleur Sound is about 
‘@npressive. thirty-five miles from Biloxi, 
mse birds are very powerful and they are the master fisher- _—_and a little more than seventy 
1 the air. They have sharp eyes, huge wings, considerable miles from New Orleans. 

r@ and a ravenous appetite. For hours the pelican will soar = Here is the nesting place 
ya the sky watching the water sharply. When he sights a of the brown pelican dur- 
,Ib dives with the speed of a mail plane. There is a big ing the summer months. 

$fand a moment’s commotion in the water. Then the pelican My first trip to North Solemn and disgruntled, this young 


I 
] 


is, devours his catch, and flies away for more prey. Island was made in late pelican is waiting for its mother’ to 

x ; 3 - return with the mid-day meal. Young- 

ng the breeding season the mother pelican catches fish in June with a party to Siewhavera Gargantian appeniesand 
Sane manner, but instead of consuming her quarry, she de- gather pelicans for a zoo, consume five pounds of fish a day. 


Anthony Ragusin 


} PELICANS IN FLIGHT 
| 


f }e summer, the thick scrub mangrove trees of North Island contain the nests of hundreds of pelicans. This picture of a group of the huge birds in 
fig: was made during the egg-hatching period. The arrival of visitors caused special consternation among the birds because their squabs were just 
beginning to break their shells. 
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under authority of the Louisiana 
Department of Conservation. We 
anchored our yacht off North Island, 
and from the deck we could see that 
the island was a formation of marsh 
grass and black scrub mangrove 
trees surrounded by a wall of sea or 
key shells. The island comprises 
several square miles and is a sharp 
contrast to the nearby sand and shell 
islands. Several lagoons lay about 
the interior of the island furnishing 
a great fishing territory to pelicans 
and other sea birds. 

Reaching the shore in a dinghy, 
we had no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing a mother pelican sitting proudly 
upon her nest. Toward the center 
of the island were thousands of 
frigate or man-o-war birds, some of 
which were circling about above us. 

Obviously, our arrival brought 
due consternation to the colony. The 
mother bird left her nest when we 
came within fifty feet, and flew off, 
alighting in the water a short dis- 
tance from the shore line, where 
large numbers of other birds were 
already swimming about. It was 
unnecessary to wonder why the peli- 
cans made such a noise. The babies 
were just breaking shell and were 
in apparent danger. 

Some of the pelicans were a day 
old. They looked like black rubber 
balls. Two birds were seen in some 
of the nests, while a few nests con- 
tained three eggs which would soon 
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Anthony Ragusin 
A HUNGRY YOUNGSTER 


To secure the succulent mullet which is held out as a bait, 
this young pelican is trying in vain to climb into the dinghy. 
When the fish was finally given to him, the pelican swallowed 
it without the slightest difficulty. He is scarcely a month old 
and the first feathers may be seen sprouting on his wings. 


A VOCIFEROUS NURSERY 


a 
—_ 
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hatch. The majority of nests, | 
ever, contained only a bird 
egg. A considerable number ¢ 
eggs had dropped two feet bel 


nest to the muddy ground, 7 


eggs were white and about 


of those of the common goose. 


nests were crudely constructe 
marsh and saw grass atop the} 
grove bushes, which grew so 
that when an egg or newl 
bird was dropped from its 
was impossible for the gawky 
bird to accomplish a recove 
most ten thousand pelicans 
cubating their eggs or feeding 
squabs. 

There was blood in one 6 
nests of the newly born. A 
ing to the old legend we hay 
tioned the mother bird fed its: 
with blood from a_ self-inf 
wound. In this case, howevei 
mother bird had probably attei 
to kill its own when we sg 
ashore. We moved over toaf 
lagoon so as to prevent any f 
disasters of this. kind. q 

Hauling the dinghy fro 
beach we lifted it across thi 
rim of the island and let it de 
the surface of the shallow } 
The outboard motor and 
equipment were left behind. 
oars, we made our way towa 
center of the island. Alon 
edge of the lagoon numerott 
cans could be seen on theif 
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When they reach the fourth week of their career, the cries of the young pelicans grow more and more strident. The young ones are without me 
their demands for food and the parent birds must work hard to fill their hungry mouths. Eggs are laid in May and early June in crudely cons 


nests and the incubation is completed in late June. 


In August, the baby birds are ready to take flight. 
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tray pelican, not quite a month old, was found swimming about in one of the numerous lagoons, apparently anxious to make friends. 
a sudden gale and high water swept over North Island, and it had to fight for its life at an early age. 


robably lost its parents when 


ir great bills and heads 
ig above the marsh and 
es on both sides. The in- 
the island, where thous- 
nan-o-war birds were cir- 
he air, was now our goal. 
unfortunately, was going 
we were unable to carry 
plans on this trip. It was 
is, however, for we knew 
second trip would yield 
‘ds for the zoo. 
' the first and subsequent 
had opportunities to study 
5 of the man-o-war bird. 
y pirate of the air has a 
ead of more than eight 
lender body and a long, 
hooked beak. Although 
ficulty in scooping dead 
the water, it has an easy 
exploiting the work of 
IS. 
will fly off with a fish. 
the man-o-war appears 
ene. The obliging gull 
fish and emits cries of 
e a battle plane, the man- 
hwk swoops down and 
fish before it strikes the 
)ften the man-o-war bird 
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OUT IN THE WORLD TO SHIFT FOR ITSELF 


its grotesque appearance, the pelican swims with the grace of a swan. 


Anthony Ragusin 


This young pelican is going to have an aluminum band affixed 
to its leg by the Louisiana State Department of Conservation. 
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Anthony Ragusin 


The young 
Despite 


makes other birds disgorge their 
freshly caught prey. 

Harassing and preying upon the 
smaller sea birds, the man-o-war 
is seen constantly about the islands 
off the coasts of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Without any doubt, 
they fly at higher altitudes than 
any other marine birds in this sec- 
tion of the United States. 

After due investigation on sev- 
eral trips over North Island, we 
were unable to find any nests of 
the man-o-war birds. These birds 
are known to breed in the West 
Indies and it is very probable that 
they visit the Gulf Coast in such 
large numbers in order to steal fish 
from the tens of thousands of sea 
birds who take such a large amount 
of sea food from the waters in 
summer during the nesting period. 
From all indications the frigate 
bird made no attempt to touch the 
baby pelican. 

Our second trip to North Island 
was made about a month after the 
first. We found the home of the 
master fisherman in somewhat dif- 
ferent state. Few mother birds 
were on the nests, because the 
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babies had grown to such a size that 
they occupied all the available space. 

A vociferous lot were these 
month-old fuzzy white pelicans. 
They insisted upon snapping at the 
camera. Although the beaks had 
not yet hardened, it was not pleas- 
ant music to hear the continued 
clapping of bills on all sides as I 
walked into the mangroves to photo- 
graph the largest ones. 

One easily realizes, after seeing 
the pelican colony, why surface fish 
are in constant danger. These 
month-old birds were ravenous. 
They consumed five pounds or more 
of fish each day, and it was neces- 
sary for the parent birds to prey 
constantly on the schools of fish in 
the neighboring waters. 

One of our party made his way 
into the interior of pelican land for 
more than one hundred yards and 
crossed the lagoon to secure three 
snowy pelicans which had already 
acquired a large portion of their 
wing feathers. These were brought 
back for the zoo. 

While we were carrying on our 
investigations we saw a featherless 
young bird swimming about one of 
the lagoons. We were surprised to 
see such a young creature trying to 
take care of itself. Every other 
bird of the same age was perched 
upon its nest, either guarded by its 
mother or squawking hungrily for 
food which it expected to receive in 
a short time. This little bird had 
apparently ventured prematurely 
from its nest. When he saw our 
rowboat, he swam rapidly toward it. 
Unlike the other youngsters, he was 
very anxious to make friends. One 
of the members of our party showed 
the bird a mullet, a fish that is 
plentiful in these waters, and which 
proved to be extraordinarily tempt- 
ing to our visitor. He made fre- 
quent efforts to get into the rowboat 
and we finally rewarded him for his 
efforts by handing him the fish. The 
youngster gulped the food down 
with the ease of a huge sea lion. 

Later we discovered the reason 
why this bird was swimming about 
in the lagoon. Some days before a 
heavy rain storm, accompanied by 
high tide, had swept in from the 


Anthony RB 
PROUD MOTHERHOOD ' 


Gulf of Mexico. This unusual sum- Despite its ponderous dignity, the pelican is hopelessly ridiculous in appearance. Nonetheless, it is 


mer storm undoubtedly proved an 


of the swiftest and most powerful fliers of the world. In this picture one of the mothers is seen with t 
young birds. When the parent birds are not busy seeking food, they stand guard over their lively adolesce 


ordeal to the pelican colony. The In this picture the difference in plumage between young and old birds is apparent. On the young bi 
old birds had to struggle desper- the feathers are a fluffy white, on the old birds they are brown. 


ately to save their young and despite 

their efforts many had been killed. We saw dead birds on many 
of the nests among the mangrove stumps and even in some of the 
lagoons. Many of the nests were completely wrecked. 

The mother pelicans are watchful birds and I had a good deal 
of difficulty securing photographs of them with their young. 
When I approached a nest with my camera, the mother would be- 
come frightened and fly a short distance away, watching me nerv- 
ously. Soon after I had taken the picture and started to move 
away, the mother would return to the mangrove tree containing 
her nest and her young ones. One of my close-up pictures of a 
pelican and two young ones was obtained only after much pa- 
tience had been exhausted. 


In the animal kingdom many mothers are passionately devol™ 
to their young. They are prepared to make any sacrifice tha 
be necessary. However, it is probable that no bird or anim 
to work as hard to keep its young well fed as the mother pe 
The tigress, for instance, can bring in a large catch that 
her cubs for a full day or more. The harassed pelican m 
however, has to hustle almost every hour of the day to kee : 
ravenous baby birds satisfied. . 

It is not uncommon to see a lone pelican flying in search of? 
As a rule, however, these birds travel in groups, spending 2 §™ 
deal of time huddled together on sand and shell islands of © 
(Continued on page 58) 


THEN I talked of going to the 
nebuta matsuri at Hirosaki, 
friends who had never seen a 
it or a matsuri, but who knew their 
@.phy, said, “But it will take all 
and until evening next day to go 
ml okyo to Hirosaki. The trip north 
and uncomfortable.” 
My suggested Nikko, Miyanoshita, 
zawa—all pleasant places in sum- 
Why should any one go all that 
ce and back again in sweltering 
er to see a parade of paper floats 
vethrough the streets of a country 
I did not wonder that my friends 
oned. 
n I remembered how beautiful 
matsuri, or Japanese festivals, are 
ry quietly they slip by all undis- 
td unless one goes out to find them, 
o two are ever alike and all are 
ating in the local color of their 
try. 
tft Tokyo that night in the midst 
ovie on the hotel roof. The next 
ig I arrived at Hirosaki, four hun- 
orty-seven miles to the north. 
osaki, formerly the seat of the 
ru daimyate, is a city of nearly 
housand inhabitants and has many 
of historic interest. A part of its 
it castle stands today, its moat a 
pond, its fortress walls softened by 
s of great cherry trees, among the 
in Japan. Its streets are 
pd by a strange confusion 
thaic charm and modern 
tion, with the old hold- 
i; own rather more than in 
apanese cities of its size. 
ppen-front shops are set 
of a rough, arcade-like 
where pedestrians walk 
stone pavements or 
d earth, protected from 
yer sun and winter cold. 
architectural concession 
rather seems more Chi- 
than Japanese and is not 
in the south of the main 
1. Telephone and tele- 
i wires have crowded in 
brash insistence upon un- 
@tention in the perspective 
} quaint, dingy old streets. 
8 are no street cars, few 
@ and no “foreign” hotels. 
the inn we were assured 
e parade would pass our 
But early in the evening 
tko (a drum which ap- 
in a variety of styles and 
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The Art of Pageantry in Japan—Celebrating at the Old 


City of Hirosaki 


By Rost BEATTIE 


A LEGENDARY SERPENT 


This float won the third prize at the Hirosaki festival. 

It represents the monster serpent that takes an im- 

portant part in a popular story. In this serpent was 

found the sword which later became one of the sacred 

emblems that established the imperial succession in 
Japan. 


TWO ENEMIES 


Three men worked fifteen days to make this float representing Takeda 
and Yuesuge, two famous generals who were life-long enemies on the 
battlefield but ardent admirers of each other. 
general, died, Yuesuge wept bitterly and said, “I have lost my best enemy. 


My life’s work is ended.” 


When Takeda, the older 
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A FESTIVAL OF GODS AND HEROES 


sizes) called us into Hirosaki’s streets. 

A small boy ran across our path carry- 
ing a bright red paper lantern in the 
shape of a dumpy fish with its tail up 
like a spread fan. Before a shop stood 
another of these red fish lanterns 
brightly lighted. These fish lanterns are 
popular during the early days of the 
matsuri, when the children meet in the 
streets, the parks, the shrine and temple 
grounds to play and to compare their 
nebuta toys. 

But tonight the time of the toys is 
about at an end and the young men’s 
larger nebuta floats are out in competi- 
tion for tomorrow’s prizes. A little girl 
still clings to a charming home-made 
lantern on which is painted the rabbit 
that pounds rice-paste in the moon. An- 
other’s nebuta is shaped like the small 
purse in which children carry the charm 
bought at some temple or shrine. It is 
prettily frilled and bright as Joseph’s 
coat. Small boys carry drums. And 
back in front of our inn a big drum 
beats with monotonous but stirring in- 
sistency. 

More than one hundred forty nebuta, 
or lantern floats, are registered with the 
police for the parade, not including 
countless smaller ones not entered in the 
prize competition. All are being lighted 
and are beginning to move about the 
streets of the old town. 

The youngsters rally as they 
sight a distant one coming 
nearer. Before the float march 
many children holding on to 
two long ropes between which 
march other children, amus- 
ingly or prettily costumed. 
Older boys, behind a bar across 
the front, help with the actual 
pulling of the nebuta, which 
is roughly mounted on wheels. 

Drum and flute music is 
heard everywhere—in _ the 
streets, up side alleys, and, 
most of all, in the park where 
the crowd and the nebuta are 
gathering at the judges’ stand. 
At a distance the nebuta are 
beautiful, weird things—great, 
fabulous birds of light; erratic, 
fiery monsters plunging 
through the crowd with the 
clumsy uncanny prowess of 
huge caterpillar tanks; ghostly 
shapes forming out of the dark 
and moving slowly, steadily 
nearer, through a storm of 
strange hypnotizing music. 
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The processional nebuta are great lantern floats ingeniously contrived 
and gorgeously painted with heroic figures of legendary or historic char- 


acters. This nebuta is built in the fan shape peculiar to Northern Japan. 
When five or six of these richly decorated nebuta are carried above the 
heads of the crowd in processions, the effect is startlingly beautiful. 


There are two types of nebuta, with only an occasional innova- 
tion. The fan shape is unique in the north. Rigid conventions 
dictate its decorations, which show strong Chinese influence. 
When three, four, six fans of graduated sizes file by in line. 
spreading above the heads of the crowd, they 
make a startlingly beautiful procession. 

Another type of float is decorated with 
heroic figures, an idea perhaps derived from 
other festivals, such as the great Gion Matsuri 
of Kyoto. But these nebuta figures of the 
north are made of the simplest materials and 
are in striking contrast to those of Kyoto, 
which are clothed in richest brocades of the 
old capital. These giant paper-dolls wabble 
and bob their heads about as the floats move, 
but this only makes them seem the more 
life-like, 

It seems unbelievable that the colossal 
figures are all made of paper, or that being so 
frailly built and so inflammable, they travel 
miles across the city, lighted, drawn by the 
hundreds of children or “jostled on the shoul- 
ders of vigorous young men. On the large 
floats from two to five men ride precariously 
perched, like sailors on swaying masts. They 
tend the big lantern and keep the candles 
burning. Five hundred ordinary candles are 
required for lighting a large float for an eve- 
ning. If any one is concerned about fire-risk, 
he conceals his nervousness. 

Legends on the floats in large black Chinese 
ideographs express such sentiments as “Mil- 


It is difficult to believe that these huge floats are made of paper stretched over a fragile fr 
work. Despite the fact that they are so frail and perishable, they are lighted with hundreds 
candles and drawn by children and older assistants for miles through the city. The men 
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itary Spirit,” “Red Heart,” “Loyalty to the Nation,” and, in one 
instance, “Don’t Throw Stones.” On the base of almost every 
float appear two characters: Un Kan, or “Cloud Fellow.” This’ 
is a reference to the story of the lovers of the Milky Way cele- 
brated all over Japan on the Seventh Day of the Seventh Month, 
The towering figures of the floats are men out of the past— 
men like gods who performed extraordinary deeds. They seem 
passionatel: y alive, re-enacting their great exploits. They are more 
than things made out of flimsy paper, sticks, and paint; they are 
beings summoned back into existence by a race that never really 
lets its dead go. They are the heroes of millions of worshipers 
at this time of ancient rites when every household in the land i is 
welcoming back the spirits of its departed ancestors. ; 
The children i in the crowd doubtless knew the personages of the 
floats better than I. A few I recognized as my friends of 
Kabuki melodrama on the Tokyo stage, a few from confused p 
of history and story: 4 
There was Yamato Tokeru no Mikoto with his “grass- cutting: 
sword” that served him well when his Ainu enemies lit a cite le 
of fire about him. a 
There was Nasu no Ichi, who shot down the fan target from 
the moving mast on an enemy ship, winning the cheers of two 
opposing armies—cheers that have re-echoed ever since in story 
hall and theater, and to which even my foreign blood had tings 
more than once. 
I recognized twelve-year-old Ushiwaka Maro vanquishing ¢ 
old warrior Benkei, depriving him of his one thousandth s} 
after the veteran tad valiantly captured nine hundred and ninet 
nine from other foes. 
Then came the gods of fortune, never absent on such an 0 
sion, jolly Daikoku, shaking wealth from his hammer; H 
round-bellied, laughing, fanning himself good-naturedly. 
deities and near deities followed. A dragon fight, a battle wi 
snake, the dance of thanksgiving, or the harvest festival, se 
depicting deeds of loyalty and sacrifice—all these were represei 
on the various floats. 
All the heroes! All the gods! Then, finally, a strangel 
congruous figure. Not a hero of Japanese or Chinese cle 
drama. Not a god out of legend or story. But a popular mo 
“movie” star moving along complacently with the ancient h 
We saw only one other float diverted to the practical end 
modern advertising. It proclaimed the merits of a special b: 
of charcoal for fuel. 
About eleven o’clock we strolled back to the inn while 
judges were still reviewing the formless, endless procession. 
If our first evening was one of sheer delight and wonder, 
next day was all business and hard work. With a friend to 
for me, I visited the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Honda, 


perched on the top of this float indicate clearly its size. 
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éy, courteously supplied us with a list of the principal moe eres g RTS BEESON) 
‘Gand their resting-places, and made arrangements for us to ee 
1 photograph them during the afternoon. They told us that 
xf A.M. next day there would be a procession through the city 
@iver where the nebuta would be floated out on the stream. 
G@wo and a half hours, we drove about the city visiting the 
@n their home districts and talking with those who had made 
The first float was sheltered under one of the great castle 
s)thers were protected by temporary straw-mat or canvas 


1@ pirit of rivalry was apparent. Each street or section had 
ajr float zealously guarded. The guardians went to great 
ato show the floats and to answer our questions. The men 
that no professional artists had had a hand in the work. 
ly:he amateurs had worked with the imagination and fervor 
eg artists, unhampered by the limitations of their simple 

s. The figures were full of life and movement. 
@yere surprised to find the fan floats much damaged since 
eB them last night. We wondered why they were so battle- 
‘a while the other types of floats had escaped. 
1. and many other questions we wished to ask. We returned 
1@-hamber of Commerce office where we met a man who 
1g@iswer them. He was perhaps the busiest man in Hirosaki 
ig hese days of the matsuri. But he received us unhurriedly 
@: teacups. In his Japanese kimono, he did not look the 

a modern Chamber of Commerce expert. 
sf talked, he wrote Chinese ideographs all over a piece of 
rnd graciously explained them. He knew the local history. 
1@ painted some of the floats. He had dug into old papers 
i sugaru daimyate in vain search for reference to the origin 
@pcal féte. 
Bly really knows the origin of the festival. Samurai legends 
i¢ ink it with the early conquest by Saka no Uye no Tamura 
omf the savage Ainu race of the north. But the farmers 
<j it in terms of crop pests and crop weather. In ancient 
,@op diseases, like those of human beings, were supposed to 
‘ibm the devil. Matsuri were held to get rid of them and to 
‘@jood weather. 

natsurt music was supposed to have direct bearing on the 
hg. In Tokugawa days it was forbidden to play the flute if the 


Some of the fierce old warriors whose portraits adorn the nebuta seem 


e was unduly cold. I once asked why the drum is beaten so to be ready to encourage the marchers to more jubilant demonstrations. 
Satly in festivals and was told, “It makes the universe feel Each heroic figure seems passionately alive and to the spectator they 
1 and keeps warm the climate.” . evoke vividly some thrilling episode from the past. 


i@] are two unique features that mark the northern matsurt. 

sai still takes pride in the militaristic spirit of its pageant. mnebuta matsuri without fighting is nothing—a disappointment. 
/@1l attention to the fact that there is not a geisha in the Another feature is the absence of any direct religious signif- 
=$$n. Formerly the matsuri was under the direct patronage icance in this matsuri. There is no “Divine Car,” or portable 
1@laimyo of the region. There is a local proverb that a shrine, in the procession. No priests officiate. 

In the early days few candles were used and 
they were placed on stands in front of the 
doorways of the dawmyo and samurai. The 
nebuta were all fan-shaped. Opposing groups 
with nebuta used much like battleflags started 
at opposite ends of a street and approached 
each other calling “Yare! Yare!” (“Come 
on! Come on!’’)—an invitation to the fight. 

So, during the comparatively peaceful Yedo 
period, the samurai fighting spirit was fos- 
tered. Today the Hirosaki police provide 
that certain hereditary enemy groups shall not 
meet in any street. But about these resplend- 
ent fans still shines a halo from the past. The 
figure floats may please the common people 
but cannot stir the samurai. 

These and other things we learned before 
we parted to get ready for the last night of 
the matsuri. 

That last evening in the streets of the town 
the floats looked even more enormous than 
among the old pines in the open park. They 
spread the width of the street and rose above 
the roofs of the smaller shops. On one of 
the floats five men sat high in the center posed 
for a picture, looking like Lilliputians running 
over Gulliver. Formerly, the size of the floats 


(Rdmatsuri festivals have different meanings in different parts of the country. In some places 
eligious significance is emphasized. Jn other places the festival honors the military heroes 
fe past. Farmers think of it in terms of crops, weather and pests, for the matsuri used to 
be held to get rid of evil spirits and to insure good weather. were even greater, we were told. None of 
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GLIMPSES OF THE CELEBRATION 


There is a great variety to the nebuta carried in the proces- 
sion at Hirosaki. At the left are three boys proudly exhibit- 
ing a float which they have made themselves. In the center 
picture is a section of the procession showing how the floats 


are carried through the streets. 


The two youngsters at the 


right are holding small decorations. 


these was really more than about fifteen feet high, unless it violated 
a regulation imposed since the coming of telegraph wires. But 
fifteen feet was high enough! 

On the last day of the matsuri I got up early to discover that 
nebuta were again passing the inn! Children’s voices full of 
fresh enthusiasm were singing the simplest songs imaginable. 
The drumming continued unabated. I doubt whether there had 
been any time during the night when it was not to be heard some- 
where in the city. 


After breakfast I went to the old castle gateway to see the prize 
banners awarded. As each nebuta approached the judges a space 
is cleared. While this was going on I had a chance to study the 


costumes of the people. They were all varied and strikingly 
effective. Blue and white soft cotton towels were twisted or folded 
into headdresses that made the whole costume saucy, demure, 


quaint, rakish, or devil-may-care. Children’s faces were fresh 
dabbed with a white stripe down the nose and two small red 
on the cheeks. Elaborate golden crowns vied with the sim 
towel head-bands. Beautiful bright kimonos were adorned wi 
startling colors and patterns that we are told date back to the¢ 
Genroku period. The banners were unfurled; the decoratt 
were renewed; and the drummers were still playing. The child 
were busy eating cake and dainties and the ice-cream venders W 
portable stands were kept busy filling tiny colored cones. 
At length we saw the final distribution of the prizes and W 
permitted to carry off some trophies of our own. The officials 
out decorative panels from the floats and gave them to us 
treasure a picture of a popular Chinese heroine drawn by 
Nakamura, who modestly claims to be only an amateur artis 
(Continued on page 55) ; 


TAKING THEIR PART IN THE FESTIVITIES 


Boys and girls take a prominent part in the procession, many of them wearing the picturesque costumes of older days. Some of them, like the little girl 
at the left, wear gold crowns from which many ornaments are suspended. Some of them beat drums “to make the universe feel brighter and keep warm 


the climate.” 


When the floats are pulled through the streets the children are delighted to hold on to the ropes or to march between the various nebuta. 
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Ewing Galloway 


© appearance of Teheran has been changed considerably by the Westernization that has taken place in recent years, but the beautiful old gateways 
of colored tile still remain as monuments of the architectural genius of Persia’s past. 


THE TEHERAN OF TODAY 


Day by Day Life in Persia’s Capital—Some Odd Effects of Westernization— 


How the Modern Persians Amuse Themselves 


VE hundred miles as the air mail flies, northeast from 
Bagdad, lies Teheran—capital of modern Persia and, until 
the advent of the motor and the plane, almost as inaccessible 
ally as Tibet. Over endless dusty plains, sparsely settled, 
great mountain ranges eight or ten thousand feet high; 
xh turquoise skies and brilliant sun, the air mail drones its 
rkly path from the City of the Caliphs. In five and a half 
when by road it takes four days and by caravan weeks, you 
n the center of the Shah’s domain, where an ancient civiliza- 
haracterized by habits and implements belonging to Biblical 
is the setting for an outward flourish at Westernization. 
m the air, Teheran is a city of low, mud-walled houses, 
led with jealously enclosed gardens and tiny pools, crossed 
new, wide thoroughfares that have been ruthlessly cut 
h the oldest parts of town. Its quarter of a million inhab- 
live within the circumference of a crumbling wall twelve 
,long, but recent buildings have burst this girdle and are 
ling out into the stony plain in which the capital is set. 
io thousand four hundred years ago, when Cyrus was found- 
te Achaemenid Empire, Teheran was unknown. Nor had it 


By CuHarveEs Victor Horr 


emerged in the succeeding reigns of Darius, of Alexander the 
Great, of the Seleucid successors of Alexander, of the Parthians, 
the Sasanians, the Seljuks, or during the Arab or Mongol inva- 
sions. Not until the time of the Safavid dynasty, which ruled 
over Persia until the middle of the eighteenth century, did it 
become a town of some importance. Isfahan was then the 
capital and before that Kazvin; Persepolis, Passagarde, Susa, 
and Hamadan (the Ecbatana of the Medes) were even earlier 
seats of royalty. But in 1788 Agha Mohammed, founder of the 
Qajar dynasty, transferred the government to the present site of 
Teheran. It is therefore less than one hundred and fifty years 
that Teheran has been the capital of the Persian kingdom—a very 
short space of time in the history of that land. 

The first thing that strikes one in Teheran, after the clamor 
of Bagdad, is the quiet and the lack of traffic. Droshkehs, drawn 
by pairs of sorry horses, clump through the dusty streets; an 
occasional automobile or truck or bus, almost sure to be of Amer- 
ican manufacture, bumps over the sink holes while the horn scat- 
ters loaded donkeys to one side Bicycles are also in evidence, 
and once in a while a camel caravan—the moth-eaten animals. 
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deigning only a haughty glance at the speeding motors. But, on 
the whole, the policeman who stands in a sheltered box at the 
crossroads, flourishing a baton with a colored knob to indicate 
whether you may proceed, is not receiving training that would 
qualify him for Madison Avenue and Forty-second Street. 

First impressions are always based on the novelty of a scene and 
for the moment there is plenty of novelty in Teheran. For a 
time, you stare at the bright red beards of the men you pass on 
the sidewalk, and you wonder if 
your eyes are deceiving you when 
you see the horses’ fetlocks and 
tails flaunting a similar hue. 
Then you realize that the use of 
henna, originally recommended be 
by the Prophet, is still prevalent so 
in Persia, and that the nails and jie 
eyebrows and the hair of both 
men and women, are thus fre- 
quently dyed—though the dec- 
orative effect for the horses was 
probably elsewhere inspired. 
Flocks of turkeys driven along 
the road are sold to passers-by ; 
and a large part of the trade in 
oranges, pomegranates, and other’ 
commodities seems to be carried 
on from the backs of donkeys. 

If one of your early memories 
of Teheran is looking north on 
the Lalezar at twilight, you have 
a picture that is worth keeping. 
The Lalezar is the Rue de la 
Paix, the Fifth Avenue, of 
Teheran—a narrow, one-way 
street, flanked by the most im- 
portant shops. Piece goods from 
France, hardware, toys and 
haberdashery from Germany, 
gramophones and records from 
England, drug stores, kodak sup- 
plies and jewelry of sorts; an- 
tiques, second-hand goods, and 
carpets; and the beginnings of 
Russian and German department 
stores. Here also are the chief 
hotels, where one may make a 
pretense at dining out and danc- 
ing, and the lurid posters of 
cinema halls showing hoary 
American films, or now and then 
a more recent importation from 
Europe. But as you walk uphill 
in the dusk, kerosene lamps shed 
a mellowness upon the scene; the 
mountains straight ahead are 


flung with purple shadows, EN UE ah SS on, like the famous  sefl 
capped in creamy snow. Horse- During his hours of rest and relaxation the Persian finds solace Demavend off to the right 


drawn tramways jiggle along the in his water-pipe. Like all other Persian cities, Teheran has a ready reminiscent of a 
score of teahouses where men gather to smoke, gossip, drink tea or 


merely follow their idle dreams. 


single track no faster than you 
can walk; and the sidewalks are 
filled with a restless, moving 
throng of black-veiled women, Persian business men, army officers, 
Jewish rug merchants, and a sprinkling of Europeans who stand 
out as conspicuously as white upon black. Here pulsates the life 
of Teheran after hours, and until darkness merges the tones it 
is something to remember. 

Yet novelty in Teheran must wear off quickly. It is not Persia 
and it is not Europe. The buildings, once with some degree of 
the distinctive, are giving way everywhere to modern proces- 
sional brick structures, severe in line, less imaginative in detail 
than a Belgian village rebuilt after the war, or a worker’s suburb 
in any large city. Every Persian is compelled to wear the pahlavi 
hat, something like a subway conductor’s, in black or khaki, which 
is designed to make for nationalism ; and the women are invariably 
garbed in long black chudders with a curious beak over the nose 
that gives them the lugubrious aspect of crows. The lack of varia- 


tion soon deadens the interest, destroys all sensation of being 
the Orient. q 
And without the gardens, the town would be drab indeed. 
they are a disillusionment to anyone whose ideas are found 
the songs which sing their praise. Pebbles and dust take the 
of lawns, for the grass we know is never seen. There are flo 
and sometimes running water, and trees, of course, and comps 
with the bleak streets from which they are separated by high 
walls, they are veritable 
But it was the fearful deso 
of barren, unproductive co 
side by the hundreds of s 
miles that caused the rapture oi 
travelers when they reached th 
havens at the end of thet 
and gave a theme to the 
over which they could grow 
berant. In countries where | 
ture is more lavish, such ecstasie 
create an utterly false imprts 
sion. j 
There is a saying that thereat, 
in Teheran three things worth 
while: the caviar, the sunshine 
and the mountains. The f 
brought from the fisheries of 
Caspian, is plentiful, and so 
one can afford to eat it by 
spoonful. The second, in a st 
ting as empty as the Pefsia 
landscape, is a vital fact 
one’s frame of mind—limf 
blue skies and a beaming sun, 
set to a large extent by uninspir 
ing mud and brick, and 
cloudy days bring a chill te 
mind as well as to the body. © 
the sun can scorch as well as! 
and even in the crisp, cool a 
fall, the glare is decidedly no 
able. 
As for the mountains, that 
ren Elburz range to the nom 
a background of ever-chan 
beauty, whether in the f 
tints of dawn, in the haze of! 
day warmth, or in the shade 
depths of evening. Betweel 
a scale of light that defies re 
ing. And the first sugar-coé 
of snow that appears along 
lofty ridge, creeping fat 
down each day, introduces? 
a whole new set of variations 
Bug Gallowoy = forecast an Alpine grandeut! 
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touched Fujiyama. 

Without those mountains 
which one never tires—and # 
sun, and the caviar, the forbidding walls that screen the hott 
the plainness of the newer structures, and the monotonous hat 
chudder, would make Teheran a city uniformly without lite 0! 
color. And those walls are everywhere so tall and unfriendly 
one must go outside the gates of Teheran—in themselves the ¢ 
other item of the picturesque—to view properly the stimula’ 
mountain vista. a 

One may seek in vain the storybook romance of the East m 
hybrid, semi-Europeanized city of Teheran. There is none of 
attraction which is Cairo, or Algiers, or Tangier, none of the? 
tery one links with the Orient. And though the mountains § 
upon one and weave a spell that gets stronger daily, they # 
cannot provide the fascination one expects. 3 

No country in the world, in fact, less comes up to one’s €Xf 
tations than Persia, according to the author of those classic 


ares of Hajji Baba.” But if one has 
i subjected to advance advice, informa- 
and description that contradicted it- 
each time you were spoken to by one 
ithad been there, it is doubtful whether 
expectations are at all clearly defined. 
‘r those circumstances, there is noth- 


and feet. In November and Decem- 
@he climate is exhilarating in the ex- 
>. There are clean skies, as a rule, 
y days and cold nights that favor 
; the crest of snow on the mountains 
@he pale daubs of autumn leaves sug- 
the tang of early winter. Chrysan- 
diums are brought in daily by the 
mer, and one thinks of football 
ier back home. 
a matter of fact there is a football 
, or rather a soccer game. Just by 
of contrast, one fresh from the 
ies of an American stadium should 
ss a contest between the Persians and 
Northern neighbors, the U. S. S. R. 
$tad of stands, there is a single row of 
and for the honored guests a tent, 
e floor of which are many carpets and 
ised platform. There are no other 
ig arrangements, and spectators line 
ejeld—men on one side and the women, 
‘@|, flock of solemn crows, on the other. 
applause is well modulated, as at the 
da2r ; and the Persian army band, at in- 
ls, breaks into operatic airs. But the 
itself is by no means a bad exhibi- 
though on this occa- 
the athletic Soviet 
rs had things much 
Hown way. 
rtainly it is not 
pointing to _ stroll 
gh the miles of ba- 
—a labyrinth of cov- 
passageways with 
. of every description. 
> are sections allotted 
ch trade, so that a 
#@\ carpenters will be 
ing one next door to 
ther; then the brass 
ers, the copper fash- 
3, the cobblers all in 
w, and so on. Of 
e, the rug merchants 
a district of their 
and the wondrous 
acts of modern Per- 
looms shriek at you 
| their garish aniline 
and florid designs, 
‘Biting incidents in the 
@of the prophets. 
hlk on through the 
ig of chudders and 
fjvi + hats, donkeys, 
mS, even camels that 
past in the narrow 
&%, hamals, or porters, 
‘ing monstrous bun- 
on their heads or 
., past the multitude 
‘Betty stalls with mis- 
ieous wares of for- 
origin. You can 
and watch them 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


By force of character and military genius 
Riza Shah Dahlavi rose from the ranks of 
the army and made himself dictator of 
Persia. In April, 1926, he became Shah, 
a position which he has occupied ever since. 


THE FAMOUS PEACOCK THRONE 


One of the most precious possessions of the royal palace at Teheran is the jewel- 
studded Peacock Throne, a masterpiece of Oriental craftsmanship, radiant with 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, amethysts and turquoises. 
neously identified with the throne brought from India by Nadir Shah: actually : 

it was made at Isfahan for Fath Ali Shah on his marriage to “Lady Peacock.” forth. It is not a pleas- 
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This throne has been erro- 
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bake the bread in great thin flaps that are 
wrapped up and taken away like a folded 
newspaper, or you can oversee the prepara- 
tion of queer pastes and stews that contain, 
the Lord knows what. If, however, you 
are like any other feranghi you will stop 
longest at the antique dealers, or the ven- 
dors of mosaic boxes inlaid with bone, or 
the casual dealers who stock seed pearls 
from the Persian Gulf, turquoises from 
the province of Khorassan, or sapphires 
from neighboring India. There is always 
something to discover in the bazaars, and 
you can spend there an unlimited amount 
of time as well as cash. It is in cities other 
than Teheran, however, that the typical 
Persian wares are produced ; ralamkars, or 
cotton prints, lacquered boxes and silver- 
ware from Isfahan; silks from Yezd; sil- 
ver filigree work from Zenjan; and 
carpets from almost any city but the capi- 
tal. Teheran alone has no industry essen- 
tially its own; it is the market-place of 
Persia. 

When you have extracted your glamour 
from the sights of Teheran, turn over the 
medallion and look at the reverse. Dead 
dogs lying for days in the same spot; ap- 
palling poverty; men picking fleas from 
their shirts by the hour at the side of the 
road; women gathering filth from the 
streets by hand, to be conserved in a bur- 
lap bag for fuel. It does not need the 
beggars to betray the standard of living. 
Most arresting of all are the jubes, or open 
ditches of water. You may notice some- 
one wash his hands and 
face in the running 
stream, and the next mo- 
ment a horse or donkey is 
being bathed in the same 
spot. Then a woman will 
kneel and do the laundry 
and from a house, a bit 
farther down, a pail of 
slops will be dumped. If 
this were not enough you 
have only to wait until a 
water-carrier fills his 
goatskin from the self- 
same source. It is no 
wonder the Persians have 
a high mortality rate. An 
American doctor, who has 
lived long in the country, 
states that formerly but 
one child in twenty 
reached maturity. Thanks 
to growing enlightenment, 
however, this has now 
been much reduced. 

In the brisk air after 
sunset, when pedestrians 
hurry to keep warm, there 
are two naked children 
squatting outside the wall 
of the British Legation. 
They scream and_ shiver 
as you approach, and 
make pitiful attempts to 
kindle a tiny flame. All 
staged, of course, and 
their guardians are in the 
offing to see what alms 
their tutelage may bring 
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ant sight for the sensitive traveler. 

One does not have to remain 
long in Teheran before its isola- 
tion becomes apparent. There is 
a single daily paper published in 
French (the rest are in Persian 
hieroglyphics), which carries brief 
wireless dispatches; other news 
drifts m from three to four weeks 
late, by which time one has lost 
interest in the events. Letters speak 
of things which are already for- 
gotten by the person who penned 
them. Although this is the “Paris 
of the Orient”—how many “Par- 
ises of the Orient” are there ?—it 
has no theaters or restaurants 
worthy of the name, no cosmopoli- 
tan hotels, no common meeting 
place. No city in the world can 
conjure up such intriguing visions 
as Teheran and at the same time 
be so utterly lacking in the kind 
of atmosphere one imagines. 

In one or two of the hotels, one 
may dance to a sketchy djazz, of 
tunes that all sound remarkably 
alike. The sparse electric lights, 
or the more usual kerosene ones, 
are garish and unshaded; the walls 
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WITHIN THE PALACE GARDENS 


The royal palace at Teheran comprises a series of gardens, 

courtyards and buildings covering nearly a quarter of a 

square mile. Though Teheran is an old city, it is young as a 

capital. Less than one hundred and fifty years ago Teheran 

was made the Persian capital to supersede the more venerable 
city of Isfahan, 


A GATEWAY TO THE CAPITAL 


FEBRUAR 


are bare; the furnishings, if ¢ 
are depressingly plain. And 
stead of a fascinating cro 
mysterious Orientals, world f 
elers, international spies, and bi 
tiful exiled Russian princess 
throng is completely undi 
guished. American _ chauffe 
Syrian business men, British f 
clerks, a sprinkling of Germ 
Turks, Iraqis, and their 
No spectacle could be less a 
ing. One may drink beer or 
keys-and-soda until bored, | 
then one goes home. 
On the other hand, there 
the diplomatic parties. Off 
life among the foreign colony g 
on more feverishly than im 
capitals of Europe, for there 
so few diversions. A luncheo 
the British Legation, a rece 
at the Turkish Embassy, a di 
with the Italians ... the ro 
goes on unceasingly. Bridge 
the constant game—almost an 
cupation, with occasionally a da 
on carpets or on one of the 
wooden floors in town. Ever} 
admits that the social gam 


Though motor roads have been built between all the principal towns in Persia, four-wheeled carts, camels, mules and donkeys are still the principal 

burden bearers in both city and country. This scene before one of Teheran’s gates indicates the ordinary proportions of the traffic problem in that 

city. As a rule, cities in Persia lie within walls and have no outskirts so that the traveler arrives unexpectedly at his destination. In most sections 
everything between the towns is wilderness—nature in her natural state, untouched by man. 


lone, for one sees always the same people; talk for an hour 
the wife of a chargé d’affaires at tea-time, exhausting all 
ble topics, and you will find yourself seated next to her at 
sr. After the weather has been thoroughly discussed, and 
rarious ailments peculiar to Persia, -and the latest local gos- 
here is little left. Of interest in world affairs, there is none; 


Ihe arts, scarcely any; 
y could a capital be less 
lating intellectually. But 
the dinners are given and 
ptly returned by the same 
e over and over again, 
1e only recourse is a cou- 
of extra highballs. 
ere are, of course, the 
es. Since Persian women 
ved permission to enter 
ic places, the cinema has 
pd enormously in popu- 
7, and at least ten such 
ers are in operation in 
ran. Let’s go down to 
alezar and spend an eve- 
at one of them. It is a 
rectangular hall, con- 
d from other uses, where 
b are chairs and benches 
together in rows by 
us of boards. On one side 
1e pahlavi hats, and on the 
i the chudders. There 
10 slopes to the aisles, and 
yest seats are in the loges 
ne rear, which are raised 
the level of the floor. 
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IN TEHERAN’S STREETS 


At the left is a typical gamin of the Teheran streets, good- 
natured and mischievous like his brothers the world over. The 
youngster at the right is on his good behavior for he has been 
dressed in his best jacket. In the center a heavily veiled 
Moslem woman is seen knocking at a typical garden gate. 


eo 


Orient and Occident 


A BURDEN FROM THE OCCIDENT 


The Persian burden bearer is accustomed to all manner of bulky and 
heavy objects. It is not often, however, that he has the privilege of 
supplying the motor power to a defunct automobile. 


An orchestra of seven or eight pieces is frequently advertised, but 
a full roll call of the members would be extraordinary: a piano, 
violin and drums are as much as one may reasonably expect. In 
Winter despite the tin stoves, it is very cold and most members 
of the audience sit huddled in their overcoats during the perform- 
ance. It is not by any means a comfortable evening. 


If we are fortunate, we 
shall see a fairly recent Ger- 
man or French production, 
with sub-titles in the original 
language, in Persian and in 
Russian. Sometimes the cap- 
tions are only in the two lat- 
ter, and the average American 
will guess at the context. If 
we are not so lucky, we shall 
see a serial thriller of fifteen 
years ago, with half a dozen 
episodes strung together, for 
an evening’s entertainment. 
On rare occasions, Charlie 
Chaplin comes to town and 
his universal message needs 
no sub-titles whatever. 

The lights are dimmed, the 
orchestra starts to play, and, 
if the film happens to have 
had no local doctoring, a mo- 
tarjem, or announcer, stands 
in a prominent position and 
calls forth in Persian a run- 
ning explanation of the action. 
Before the story is well under 
way, breakage is likely to oc- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HROW your watch away! 
You will never need it if you travel down the Mexican West 
Coast to Guadalajara, The City of No Time. 
En la manana, en la tarde, en la noche; those are the only divi- 


sions of the day. Morning, 
afternoon, night. But what 
glorious divisions they are! 
Cosl, refreshing mornings. 
Lazy, sunny afternoons. 
Quiet, perfumed nights. But 
no minutes, no hours; no 
noon, no midnight. 

You wake up to the mellow 
ringing of many distant bells, 
to the stirrings of the humble 
mozo, to the song of the jump- 
over-the-wall bird. You 
breakfast on cool and delicious 
tropical fruits—the sapote, 
like a gigantic pear-shaped 
casaba melon; or the papaya, 
sweet, juicy, watermelon-firm ; 
or the guayava, whose rich 
brown meat is flavorous with 
a foreign tang all its own. 

You spend the morning in 
your flower-filled patio, under 
the shade of a banana tree or 
a purple bougainvillaea; or you 
walk under the cool colon- 
nades in the plaza and through 
the Thieves’ Market; or you 
watch sombrero weavers at 
their work, or glassblowers at 
their trade, or makers of pot- 
tery painting designs on vases 
and bowls. And in the after- 
noon you go driving, or you 
play golf, or you sit under the 
trees and throw a dime every 
half hour to your portable 
radio—the everpresent, we- 
aim-to-please mariache band, 
which usually consists of an 
Indian male quintette, whose 
members accompany their own 
melodious singing by strum- 
ming on excellent home-made 
stringed instruments. 

But the evenings are best. 
For then the night-blooming 
cereus and the jasmine send 
their mysterious fragrance out 
over the countryside, out over 
the city streets; and a subtle 
spirit of well-being comes 
flooding into you with every 
breath you take You go to 
paseo. Everyone does. There 
you see all the prettiest girls 
in town, girls who really have 


the dark skin, the black hair, the grace, the smile, and the manner 
associated in our Anglo-Saxon minds with the word seforita. The 
handsomest caballeros are there, too, some in beautifully embroid- 
ered silk shirts and highly decorated charro trousers and vests and 
sombreros. (Try to buy a sombrero with silver rosettes and leaves 
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THE CITY OF NO TIME 


Guadalajara, Capital of Leisure and Grace 


By Joun M. WEATHERWAX 


twined about its brim! You'll suddenly learn what a really fine 


hat can cost!) 


Southern Pacific Co. 


ONE OF THE CITY’S PLAZAS 


Next to Mexico City, Guadalajara is one of the handsomest and most 

attractive cities in Mexico. Founded four centuries ago and named in 

honor of the Moorish city of Guadalajara in Spain, it has retained to 

a remarkable extent its Spanish-Colonial appearance. Located nearly a 

mile above sea level in the state of Jalisco, Guadalajara enjoys an ideal 

climate the year round. It is the second largest city in Mexico, with 
a population of 180,000. 


The City of No Time is literally like this. No one is hu 
Good humor prevails. Beauty, sports, good food, music, flo 


built. But the old Mexican Indian religious beliefs were so dé 
rooted that, to this day, it has been impossible to get © 
tianity accepted among the villages that border the city ext 
on a basis of amalgamation with the old traditions of the India 
Evidences of this amalgamation are to be seen at every Hal} 


rest—there seems to be ple 
of time for them all. 

Contrary to expectati 
Guadalajara is not essen 
a hot city. It is warm in 
afternoons and cool in the 
mornings and evenings. ff 
climate is dry. There 4 
local legend that there are o 
five days a year on which 
is no sunshine. Even duriig 
the rainy season the sun 
ally can be. seen for a1 
hours each day. Guadalajai 
five thousand feet of elevat 
although considerably uti 
that of Mexico City, is 
sufficiently high to be 
arating. An aqueduct 
miles long supplies the eit 
with spring water. In almostd 
fundamental respects, Gua 
lajara is an attractive resid 
tial city. It has grown, inf 
hundred years, from a han 
of Indians and Spaniards} 
great agricultural metr 
of approximately two hu 
thousand population, the § 
ond largest city in Mexico 

For 1931 was the four 
dredth anniversary of 
founding of Guadalajara. 
1531 the first permanent w 
settlers came from Mot 
zuma’s city in the Valley 
Mexico. They were led 
Nuno de Guzman, one of 
ablest of the immediate $ 
cessors of Cortez. The if 
ence of Guadalajara’s foul 
is felt in the city to this 
For it was he who establi 
the very marked  relig 
tone of the region. Ty 
years after he founded | 
dalajara, he became a bi 


spent by the early inhabi 
of Guadalajara in building 
great edifice. Convents 
becoming — established— 
are about a dozen in Gua 
jara now—and many chu 


and innumerable chapels 


ints’ Days and on days of 
|, the dances, the costumes 
e words of celebrating vil- 
bear beautiful and sincere 
; to this interpenetration. 
@pre the coming of the white 
Grors, the Mexican people 
uite as religious as they are 
And both the Aztec and 
Jaya tribes had already en- 
fred problems of adjusting 
at religious beliefs to form, 
%h of them, a single codified 
im. For instance, the duality 
Maya-Quiché religion, in 
there were two creators, 
ro-saviors, two lords of the 
orld, points to a very evi- 
nalgamation of two systems 
eef. Hurakan (Lightning- 
isid-clap-of-thunder) and 
Gatz (Green-feathered-ser- 
in the words of the Maya- 
He Bible, -*jyomned “their 
ts’’ and created the world. 
‘fhese older fusions were no 
r@nteresting than. the pagan- 
i§an religion of the village In- 


suadalajara the dances and 
sions of these modern cere- 


»een completely assimilated 

younger—but still very old—Spanish civilization. But it 
/ a seeming, and not a real, assimilation. For in the heart 
city, in the very market itself, you suddenly will become 
of nameless primitive forces; you will become conscious of 
riginal power outside your entire previous experience. This 
able force is rock-hard, arrow-straight, inflexible, pushing. 
d, you may find standing beside you, looking at the market 
dles with black, expressionless eyes, a stolid Indian woman, 
2an, tall, muscular Yaqui warrior. To yourself you say: 
pople for hundreds of years believed in and practiced hu- 
acrifice. Do they now? After a while you realize that 
g you could say to him, and nothing he could say to you 
af ever make you understand one another—really. The two 
are worlds apart. You come from a land in which Time is 


THE GOVERNMENTAL PALACE 


3 Governmental Palace at Guadalajara is an excellent example of the 
ate Spanish-Colonial architecture of the seventeenth century. A 
obination of Churrigueresque and rococo, the building blends Spanish, 
Moorish and Hellenic styles with surprising skill. 


Indians from the surrounding countryside make frequent trips 
to the famous market places of Guadalajara. This young lady, 
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one of the chief realities. He lives 
in The Country of No Time. 

There are many plazas in Gua- 
dalajara. In one of them is the 
flower market. Here the women 
sit quietly around a central foun- 
tain, displaying gardenias and 
roses, tulips and daffodils, asters 
and camellias, You can buy 
enough flowers to fill your cab for 
the price of a dozen New York 
roses. Your cab, incidentally, is 
horse-drawn. No taxi-meter ticks 
off Time at so-much-a-minute on 
Guadalajara cabs! They look like 
the curious vehicles of our own 
Gay Nineties; to ride in one of 
them is as much of an adventure 
as to be pulled along the Bund in a 
jinricksha. 

Fronting the main plaza is the 
finest modern building in the city 
—the Governmental Palace. It is 
an exceedingly fine example of 
Spanish architecture. On another 
side of this plaza are a number of 
French department stores. On 
the second floor of one large build- 


»f today. Only a few miles A YOUTHFUL TRADER ing, with a balcony which is always 


full on public occasions, is the 
American Club, to which most vis- 


can be Soe a. who is receiving an early initiation into the complexities of iting Americans gravitate. Here 
the casual visitor, the old commerce, has just disposed of a load of vegetables which she one may dine or dance or play 
ition of the Aztecs seems to brought into town on her small donkey. cards or read. Along the colon- 


nade immediately below the Amer- 
ican Club lottery tickets are always for sale, and little squares of 
ice cream, wrapped in tissue paper, may be purchased. Pumpkin 
seeds are for sale in little piles along the walk; peanuts, at a 
penny for sixteen, are neatly arranged in small heaps on the curb. 
On one side of an arch a hot-chestnut seller may be standing; on 
the side opposite, a little old woman with a cake of ice, a scraper 
and a couple of bottles of berry or fruit juice, will sell you a 
drink of iced raspberry or pineapple juice. A thousand useless 
little knickknacks are displayed for sale: little tin watches whose 
painted hands always point at seven minutes to eight; carved fig- 
ures half an inch high, usually of a bride and groom, dressed with 
meticulous care in quite perfectly tailored clothes ; straw sombreros 
an inch in diameter. No one is making any money, and everyone 

(Continued on page 58) 


THE CATHEDRAL 


Two pyramidal Byzantine towers, which dominate the city and are 
unlike anything in Mexico, are the most striking features of the Cathedral 
of Guadalajara. The Cathedral was completed and consecrated in 1680, 
but it has twice been shaken by earthquakes and twice restored. 
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A FLOATING OIL FACTORY IN DISCOVERY INLET 


Equipped with separators, cooling tanks, bucket dredges and storage tanks, the principal ship of the whaling fleet is a veritable floating oil factory. 
picture shows the factory ship Sir James Clark Ross surrounded by recently killed whales which it is going to convert into oil. 


HUNTING WHALES IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Cruising with a Modern Whaling Fleet—In Pursuit of the Sea’s Greatest 
Quarry—Dangers and Thrills of Harpooning 


By A. J. ViLLrers 


TIS a poor depression that doesn’t do somebody a good turn. __ belt and comes out on another belt transformed into pork saus 
The entire whale family must be thanking their lucky stars In the Ross Sea whaling grounds a whale gets a harpoon i 
for this one, for, due to excessive world stocks of whale oil, | stomach and ends up in margarine. Committees of the Le 

there is almost an entire ces- of Nations have been fo 


sation of whaling activities to consider the question, 
throughout the world. Where j efforts have been mad 
in normal years something bring about cooper 
like two hundred and fifty among the governments 
vessels and eleven thousand cerned in order, at leas 
men under the Norwegian stop the slaughter of 
flag descended upon _ the whales with calves. Re 
whales with bomb - headed tions were passed, mi 
harpoons and keen flensing were framed, govern 
knives and played havoc with representatives talked, 
them from November until tists drew up long fé 
the end of March, this year which were printed al 
they will be left completely taxpayers’ expense and 1 
alone. _ Whales from Sal- achieved anything. The 
danha Bay, the Ross Sea, the ish government sent af 
Weddell Sea, South Georgia pedition to the Fal 
and the north of Norway are Islands, South Georgia, 
probably now holding a the Weddell Sea to fire 
thanksgiving meeting. into whales, in order 
‘ aa some years scientists 2 their migratory habits 
ave been concerned over the be studied and the chance 
rapid depletion of the whale Lihat core Meu cigemerie ager exterminating them moré 
stock owing to modern meth- The modern harpoon gun is a deadly and powerful weapon. For the liably known. 


whale that is fairly hit there is no escape. The bomb-headed harpoon oe 
eae of Hee slaughter. In drives into the whale’s body and fastens to its ribs; then the bomb But the killing went 
Icago a pig goes in On a explodes, tearing its vitals to bits. company after company 


ned to share in the harvest; big dividends were paid and the 
istry flourished. Then depression came: there were too many 
panies. There were too many floating factories. There was 
much production. Economic conditions achieved what gov- 
fhents failed to do, and whaling has stopped. 
f course, it will begin again the moment there is a demand 
pil and the accumulated stocks are cleared. But in the mean- 
the whales will at least have had a breather. . . . 
ased to be a whaler once—or, at least, a whaler’s laborer. It 
aja pretty rotten job. The pay was sixteen dollars a month 
ig half a cent for each barrel of oil secured. We were five 
@hs and took seventeen thousand barrels; my pay-roll was (or 
d have been if there hadn’t been any slop-chest charges 
ist it, and so forth) eighty dollars in wages and eighty-five 
irs for the oil. There wasn’t much profit in it. 
nis was in 1923-1924, with the pioneer whaling expedition 
2 Ross Sea. We went down to Little America (it didn’t have 
ajname then; we knew it as the Bay of Whales and the Ross 
ler) six years before Byrd was there. We had a big ten- 
@sand-ton steel tramp steamer with some greenheart sheathing 
1 the bows for smashing her way through the pack, and five 
steamers. The big ship was the oil-factory and the little 


Pn. 


ws (they were about seventy tons each) were the whale- 


A MOTHER WHALER AND HER BROOD 
way through the pack ice of the Antarctic seas, this mother ship, or factory ship, is leading her youngsters in the quest for the leviathan of 


Heaking a 
i 
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: ocean. The small ships, which are low in the water, slim and very seaworthy, are especially built to pursue whales in dangerous waters. 
*y reach the whaling ground they set out in all directions in search of their quarry. They bring the whales they kill to the factory ship so that the 
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catchers. The big ship had some queer machinery that looked 
like a bucket dredge on the fore-deck and twenty-four meat 
cookers on the after deck. She had her ’tweendecks full of sep- 
arators and cooling tanks, and her lower hold was divided into 
thirty-two storage tanks. She carried two hundred men. 

The small steamers were low in the water, slim, wonderfully 
sea-worthy; they had big guns in their bows, high bridges and 
high, thin funnels, and a lookout barrel perched at the mainmast 
head. Down on the whaling grounds there was always a harpoon 
head protruding wickedly from the gun, and fathoms of new 
harpoon line lay coiled neatly on a tray by the mouth of the can- 
non. A walkway connected the gunner’s platform in the bows 
with the navigating bridge. Below decks was nothing but en- 
gines, crew space, and a hold full of six-inch manila line. Our 
five little steamers had come thousands of miles under their own 
power—three of them from Alaska, and two from Norway. The 
mother-ship, or factory, whichever you like to call her, came from 
Sandefjord in Norway to Hobart, Tasmania, by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and there the fleet assembled in November, 1923. 

It was a great venture. Nobody took much notice of it at the 
time. There hadn’t been any publicity. No one had bought the 
motion-picture rights; nobody bothered about news stories or 
books. The Norwegians didn’t want publicity, anyway. This 


Wink. 
International News 


When 


whales may be transformed into oil. 
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was a commercial venture, 
out to open up the very last 
big whaling-grounds in the 
world. Norwegians and Nor- 
wegian companies had been 
exploiting the whaling 
grounds on the other side of 
Cape Horn, around the Falk- 
land, the South Shetland, and 
South Georgia islands since 
almost the beginning of the 
century: but they all had left 
the Ross Sea severely alone. 
They figured that whaling- 
factories could not operate 
there, that conditions were 
too severe, the cold too great, 
the risk of loss too serious to 
contemplate sending expen- 
sive ships there to try out the 
grounds. 

It was left to Carl Anton 
Larsen, greatest of the Nor- 
wegian whalers, and perhaps 
the greatest whaleman who 
ever lived, to realize the pos- 
sibilities of the Ross Sea and 
to take an expedition there. 
He went about it quietly; he 
took out a license from the 
British government, whose 
territory it was; he organized 
a big company, bought the six 
ships, stored them for two 
years, took command himself, 
and set out. 

I joined him in Hobart, 
Tasmania, where I had then 
recently decided to chuck the 
sea. | heard that Captain Lar- 
sen wanted men, and took a 
job. I joined the factory- 
ship—she was named Sir 
James Clark Ross after the 
discoverer of the Ross Sea— 


at three o’clock one morning, slept on a bed of newspapers be- 
cause I hadn’t any blankets, and at six o’clock we sailed for the 
Antarctic. Three of the little whalers had gone on ahead to pros- 


TAKING AIM 


The whale seen in the distance has finished his blow and is lying just 
awash before it sounds again. The harpooner is taking aim and waiting 
for the ideal moment to send the harpoon shrieking through the air. 
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THE QUARRY 


The victims of a dozen exciting chases, these great blue whales are lying 

alongside the factory ship, where their valuable oil will be extracted. 

The blue whales are the largest creatures in the world, sometimes 
measuring more than a hundred feet in length. 


AFTER THE FATAL SHOT 


Before it dies of the mortal wound inflicted by the harpoon and the bomb, — 
the whale makes a final desperate fight. After death it floats belly up, 
and a flag is stuck into its body by the whalers. 


FEBRUARY 


pect for whales around Mac- 
quarie Island; the other two 
we took along with us, in tow 
at first, until this proved to 
be impossible. Then we left 
them to fish for themselves, 
We steered through con- 
stant westerly gales and were 
five days making Macquarie 
Island. There we met the 
other three _ whale-chasers, 
who reported that there was 
no harbor and there werent 
any whales. There were 
plenty of penguins—amillions 
of them—and sea elephants, 
and when we went ashore we 
were met by a friendly old 
horse. He had been tem 
down there sixteen years be 
fore by a concern which spe- 
cialized in the production 0 
penguin oil, driving the pen- 
guins up to a cliff edge fro 
which they fell into the boil- 
ing pots. The Tasmanian 
government stopped this 
when it heard what was go 
ing on, and the outfit de 
parted, leaving some sheds, 
lots of barrels, and the old 
horse. He was still quite 
domesticated and very pleased 
to see us. 
It was no use staying there 
so we pressed on for the 
south, passing many icebergs 
and steaming steadily through 
storms which tried out the 
seaworthiness of our little 
whale-chasers. They came 
through splendidly; many 
times we stopped an 
searched the raging seas fof 
them, while we anxioush 


counted the lookout-barrels in view. They were always all the 
—five of them. They were painted different colors and that was 
the only way we could tell one from the other. Often in th 
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CUTTING UP THE BLUBBER 


Work on board the factory ship has to be done with little protection from 
he icy weather. In cutting up the blubber, the men work barehanded, 


for flensing knives cannot be handled with gloves. 


@vy seas we could see only their barrels bobbing on the horizon. 
Vhen we reached the entrance to the Ross Sea we found it 
ltked by heavy pack, through which we had to break our way. 


[fre was about three hun- 
lm@1 miles of this ice; it took 
6. week to get through and 
were jammed in twice. 
had to get out and saw 
big ship free. Since then 
me than one small whaler 
1ai been sunk negotiating the 
ak. The whale-chasers 
a2 no protection against the 
Gaat all. 
ieyond the ice we found 
ph water again, and 
sf@med down to the Barrier 
Pyeandi ston thes Bayenor 
Vales. Here we lost one of 
oa] «6whalers, which went 
uibing ; the Bay was jammed 
full with heavy ice, and we 
(to get out of it quickly or 
sélammed in. So we left a 
l@pt in case the other whaler 
ued up (she did), and 
we along the Barrier edge 
0 Discovery Inlet. Here we 
ulored on New Year’s Day, 
\9%-; and here we remained 
> months. 
| was a tough business. 
Inlet was a mere crack in 
Barrier - face, and all 
d us rose the great walls 
ce, a hundred and two 
lred feet high. The wind 
h@whistled down from here 
v@id make a Maine midwin- 
e@eale seem like a torrid 
ore. Cold! -I - had. never 
<migyn what cold was before; 
in@I had been around Cape 
i a time or two then. 
lg moisture over our eyes 
‘r@; our noses were frost- 
vitth; if ever the tempera- 
rose to a mere ten below 
vem we thought it was a 


rf 
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THE FORE DECK OF A WHALER 


The Antarctic whalers are built low in the stern to keep the propeller 
under water in the heavy seas and high in the for’ard to protect the 
harpoon from the waves. 


CAKED WITH ICE 


The whalers of the Antarctic must struggle constantly with high seas, 
blizzards and snowstorms, and there is constant danger of icebergs. In 
this picture the harpoon gun seen on the prow is completely encrusted 


warm day. We had to work barehanded (for you cannot handle 
flensing-knives with gloves on) around the open decks of a big 
steel ship; we had no comfortable wooden huts, no protection 


from the weather, no fires in 
our cabins. There was steam 
heat, it is true; but the steam 
froze on its way along the 
decks and the pipes burst. 
The washing-rooms were iced 
up; the blubber (when the 
whales began to come in) 
froze on deck; the gear broke 
down. Blizzard after bliz- 
zard shrieked at us, and 
forced us to weigh anchor and 
steam out for the open sea, 
fearful that some of the Bar- 
rier-face might fall in on us. 

That could happen very 
easily. That is the way ice- 
bergs are made. They are 
only pieces of the Barrier- 
face, down south, and of 
glacier-tongues, here in the 
north. We didn’t want to be 
in the way at the births of 
any icebergs. We saw a few, 
and were content to look on 
from a long distance. 

The expedition did not do 
so well, but it was interest- 
ing. 

How exactly are whales 
caught? Is it dangerous? 
Does the whale have much of 
a chance? One is often asked 
these questions. Well, the 
whale doesn’t have much 
chance but he isn’t caught 
easily. Not at all.... 

The small whale - chaser, 
black-hulled, with her thin 
high funnel caked with salt 
from breaking seas, her decks 
ice-encrusted from the bitter 
cold and the blizzards, her 
deeply immersed screw throb- 
bing silently, sneaks intently 
upon the scene. She is low 
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aft and high for’ard—low in the stern, to keep her propeller 
under water in the huge seas through which she must battle in 
search of her prey. She is high for’ard to keep the gun plat- 
form, where the most valuable member of her crew has to work, 
out of reach of the green water. From the black-and-white 
barrel at the mainmast head a fur-capped head protrudes, with 
blue eyes intently scanning the horizon. At the wheel another 


figure, also fur-capped and leather clad, stands; these two, look- 


AFTER A SUCCESSFUL DAY 


With five whales lashed to its prow, this whaler is returning to Deception Bay after a successful 
day’s work on the high seas. Up until the present year whaling in the Antarctic has been carried on 
with tremendous profit and with an efficiency that has threatened to exterminate the whale completely. 
At the present time the depression is giving the Antarctic leviathans a much-needed holiday from 


mass slaughter. 


out and helmsman, are the only persons visible. A wisp of 
smoke comes from the funnel; in the distance the sheen of the 
Barrier gleams frigidly; here and there small icebergs swirl with 
the motion of the water. 

The little whaler picks her way daintily, steaming eight or nine 
knots. The helmsman gives her a spoke now and then, this way 
or that: the lookout is immobile. A skua gull swoops overhead. 


A school of killer whales go by. They are not worth wast 
harpoons on. . . . For hour after hour the little whaler contin 
on her course; there is no luck. She is on the whales’ feed 
ground: here she may chance to come upon a giant blue w 
his belly gorged with plankton, lying asleep. He would n 
wake again! The propeller thuds on. Lookout and helms 
are relieved; the gunner takes a few paces on the tiny br 
glancing at the weather, at the sea, wondering where all } 
whales have gone. 

A blow! A big one, too! No kill 
that; it is a fat blue whale, well fed, 
he would not blow so lazily. Big, or 
would not blow so high... . 

The little steamer quickens speed 
perceptibly. A stray beam of sunlig 
glints ominously on the gun; the he 
pooner himself takes the bridge, pulls’ 
his gloves. i 


There is no shouting. There is 
noise. Whales have small eyes and Bi 
ears. They hear a lot... . Thema 


peller thuds on. The whale sounds. 
matter; skillful eyes judge where he w 
rise again. The Whales’ Daily Neé 
had better get his obituary ready. 
Without being summoned, all han 
take their places quietly on deck. The 
are eleven of them, counting firemen a 
cook. They all have work to do wh 
the chase is on. A muffled engine-rot 
telegraph rings; the little ship slo 
down again. Her wake is imperceptib 
no smoke comes from the funnel né 
She is over the place where the whi 
should rise. The harpooner, tense, 
his place at the gun. The second fil 
man goes to the brake of the big win 
which heaves in the harpoon line. T 
cook stands by to help him. Two of ft 
sailors are ready with a new harpoon 
reload the gun. The lookout, his fil 
head now exposed to view from the 
‘cesses of the barrel, watches the sea 1 
tently, waiting for it to break greasi 
as a big blunt head protrudes... . 
It breaks, all right. Too far awa 
They had misjudged. 
Well, it is often done. ... To fit 
chase once more. A little quickening il 
the speed again—careful, careful! A 
other shrewd guess at the place of ft 
whale’s next blowing. Like a sea-cél 
the chaser stalks her prey. No one 
disappointed—yet. It is a slow busine 
The harpooner blows his frozen breé 
into the air, breaks the icicles from | 
mustache, ‘strikes his bare palms on | 
broad chest. The whale will be dow 
five minutes. There is time for a hi 
ried cup of coffee for all save the lo 
out-man. ‘ 
They are quickly back on deck agai 
The harpooner stands in the bow; th 
are near the spot now. This second tt 
their luck should be in. The looko 
man climbs down from his cold pert 
the harpooner takes charge. Silently 
signals to the helmsman to give hei 
spoke this way or that; gently, in 
plete silence, the black hull slips forward. 
This is the place. Will the whale never rise? 
Ah! There he is! A mighty fellow, too! Not twenty yards 
front of the sharp bow! 
His head shows first; he blows deep and long. He may V 
take his time over it. It will be his last. .. . No use to aim 
(Continued on page 53) 
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From an eighteenth-century engraving 


Ine of the most picturesque of Germany’s old university towns, Marburg is beautifully situated on the slope of a hill on the bank of the Lahn River. In 
527, Philip the Magnanimous founded the University of Marburg, which was the first university established without papal privileges and which 


Jpeedily acquired a great reputation throughout Protestant Europe. 


On the right is the famous old Church of St. Elizabeth; on the left, the group 


of university buildings. 


STUDENT LIFE IN OLD GERMANY 


The Beautiful University Town of Marburg—Student Festivities 


and Traditions 


By ALEXANDRA E. KLUGE 


| FE in a German university town generally suggests to most 
5 of us the name of Heidelberg. It suggests also beautiful 
; scenery, romantic buildings, ancient castles, students in 
tht uniforms, cafés and beer-gardens, parades and duels. It is 
fe to dream about, but unfortunately, one that is no longer so 
G@tmonly found. However, one still comes across a few places— 
jcan always make discoveries in Germany—where it has not en- 
My vanished. These places seem hardly to be touched by the 
fent. People and life stood still some hundred years ago. 
arburg is one of the old towns which stand as a symbol for 
(German student tradition. There student life, in picturesque- 
t and feeling, has changed but little. There is scarcely a house 
Marburg without its student, instructor or professor. Students 
(® carouse at night, still go singing through the streets, and still 
7 the laws to fight their duels. Almost every day of the week 
garden restaurants are filled with young men, who sit at the 
> rows of tables and drink stein after stein of beer in unison. 
is the pretty wirtin or the jolly innkeeper any legend here. 
students are their children and each person looks forward to 
ac coming. 


This ancient town, situated in the northern province of Hesse- 
Nassau, clusters on a hill circled by the river Lahn. Approaching 
it, one takes in the whole small city at a glance—the castle tower- 
ing over all, the low houses and church spires, the crooked streets 
and alleys coming down the hill. In a few hours’ walk one can 
make its acquaintance. The streets are so narrow that Napoleon 
had to detour the town after endeavoring in vain to drag the 
triumphal chariot from the Brandenburger Tor in Berlin through 
Marburg’s broadest street on his victorious campaign. The houses 
are almost all low and gabled, and a unique feature of Marburg 
are those houses with an entrance on the roof. The gable of one 
house is on a level with the next higher street and one enters over 
a wooden bridge beside the chimney. 

The center of popular life is, as always, the market place. 
There the weekly fairs and markets are held for which the peas- 
ants from the surrounding country journey in with their produce. 
The square resembles one of those sixteenth-century stages, en- 
closed on all sides, with the houses as the setting and the streets 
for entrances. In fact, one can easily picture how it was used for 
theatrical performances in the past—the mystery play going on in 
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the center, the actors coming and going 
from housedoors and streets, the audi- 
ence lining the walls and crowding the 
balconies and windows of the houses. 
The Town Hall stands on one side of 
this important square—a beautiful Ren- 
aissance building, high gabled with little 
dormer windows. On its fagade is a fa- 
mous old astronomical clock upon which 
a little iron rooster flaps its rattling 
wings and crows the hours. 

The old Schloss which crowns the hill 
is a fine Gothic castle from the thir- 
teenth century, and remarkably well pre- 
served. Originally it was the residence 
of the landgraves of Hesse and served 
afterwards as a prison, but it now con- 
tains the valuable archives and histori- 
cally interesting relics of the state. Its 
most noteworthy part is the famous 
Gothic Rittersaal, or Knights’ Hall, one 
of the two most beautiful in Germany, 
and here the great conference between 
Luther and Zwingli, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on the subject of Transubstantia- 
tion, took place. 

Marburg’s greatest pride and chief 
architectural ornament, the one around 
which most of the town’s legends center, 
is the Church of St. Elizabeth. It stands 
on the lower north slope of the hill and 
its towers have been a landmark as long 
as the Schloss. This church is a verita- 
ble gem of the purest early Gothic style 
in Germany and comparable only to the 
great classic cathedrals of Bamberg and 
Naumburg. 

Within this church is the shrine of 
Marburg’s saint, the goal for several 


hundred years of myriads of pilgrims from all Europe. Saint 
Elizabeth, for whom this church was built by the Teutonic Order, 
was a daughter of the King of Hungary and at the age of fourteen 
From the beginning of 
her life she was possessed by a religious zeal, and while at court 
spent most of her time tending the sick and giving to the poor. 


married Landgrave Louis of Thuringia. 


On the death of her 
husband she gave up 
all her wealth, was 
cast out from her 
lands and took up her 
residence at Marburg, 
not in the castle but 
in a hovel outside the 
town. With the as- 
sistance of her con- 
fessor she built the 
famous Hospital and 
Orphanage, and com- 
pletely devoted herself 
to the service of 
others. Her life is, 
in many respects, a 
northern parallel to 
that of St. Francis of 
Assisi because of her 
self-sacrifice, her pov- 
erty and her love of 
solitude. In 1231, 
when she was only 
twenty-four years old, 
she died, worn out by 
her strenuous works 
of religion and char- 
ity. Four years later 
she was canonized at 
the instance of the 
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THE STUDENTS’ PARADE 


On special occasions the student Corps of the Univer- 

sity of Marburg parade in their handsome costumes 

through the streets of the old city. Each Corps, 

dressed in its special uniform, is preceded by its 
officers carrying its banners. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE LAHN 


Dominating the gabled houses and church spires of Marburg rises the venerable castle of 
the princes of Hesse, a landmark for the surrounding countryside. Marburg first achieved 
importance in the thirteenth century when it became one of the central strongholds of the 


Order of Teutonic Knights. 


are worn only on special occasions. They meet between ¢ 
they eat together, they walk and sit in the cafés or beer-g 
in a group. The Corps is primarily a social organization. 
are three classes of Corps, and, contrary to the general opi 
only one of these, the minority, still carries on the old 
of dueling, about which so much has been written. 


German Tourist Information Office 


Marburg and were zealous in promotin 
her cult. Immediately after her death | 
pilgrims: began visiting her grave, ¢ 
from then on countless tales of the mira- 
cles wrought there have sprung up. 

The buildings of the university, s 
old and some new, stand in a group 
the lower left slope of the hillg@ 
is a fine large library, a modern art 
lery, and admirable medical and scien 
departments. The University of M 
burg was founded in 1527 by Le 
grave Philip the Magnanimous, one 
the great figures of the Reformat 
Marburg was the first of the new o: 
of universities, established without p 
privileges, where the buildings be 
state property. Though free fro 
bonds of the church, it changed fu 
mentally but little from the old mona: 
system—the monks remained as te 
ers, and the students lived togethe 
the monastery. Marburg speedily 
quired a reputation throughout Euro 
it became the center of Protestant lee 
ing, and it is today the stronghold 
Lutheran theologists. 

It has long been a rival of Heidelt 
and Bonn in its gay student life, and 
mains one of the few places wher 
life is now practically as it was be 
the War. There are numerous “C 
or fraternities, which in their essen 
are not much different from ours. 
members wear a colored cap anda s 
ribbon across the chest (a reminde 
the times when they always caf 
swords), but their elaborate unifo 


The duel (in w 
either the sword 6 
saber is used) © 
phase of German 
dent life at ¥ 
most foreigners 
amazed. Dueli 
however, is hardl 
barbarous and h 
fying as it 
Since the mens 
it is called, is foi 
den, it must be cai 
on secretly. The | 
chosen is usually s 
old barn or a ¥ 
outside the to 
guards are poste 
watch out for. 
Schutzman. The © 
of a duel is, of cot 
one’s gentlema 
honor or an insti 
his lady-love. Al 
old formalities are 
served : the fling 
the glove in the 1 
of one’s enemy; | 
seconds who ex 
the swords and 
the strokes ; the do 


vl stands by to give the nec- 
ry attention. Every one 
avs of the self-discipline and 
Wage, the art and skill in- 
ed, the different methods 
(azhting and the distinguish- 
uts, that are a part of this 
tion. But it is a mistake to 
s this aspect of student life 
yonuch, for there are other 
s far more charming. 
the of the jolliest customs, 
nd@ one to which honored 
‘ugts are welcome, is the 
mmers or bier-kneipe—the 
ings of celebration that 
Gspent in the fraternity 
ites. The drinking room is 
r lly a dusty, gloomy- -look- 
- place. The tables, placed 
nf U-shape, are worm-eaten, 
2d and stained. The presi- 
“4 sits in the center and calls 
dr with a sword or gavel; 
hé}reshmen at one end, with 
hé} Major, are the butt of 
n@j of the jokes. The evening 
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THE CASTLE AT MARBURG 


The famous castle at which Luther, Zwingli and Melanchthon met to 

discuss the subject of Transubstantiation is still in a splendid state of 

preservation. It was built in the thirteenth century, and except for the 
destruction of its fortifications has suffered few changes. 


CONVIVIALITY AND GOOD CHEER 
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is passed with songs, speeches, 
and jokes accompanied by 
countless steins of beer. 

The most interesting sight 
at Marburg is the students’ 
parade. This is a special affair 
to celebrate a national holiday 
or some academic festival, 
such as the anniversary of the 
founding of the university or 
the birthday of the president— 
and the parade is, of course, 
only the beginning of festivi- 
ties that may last several days. 
The parade is made up of all 
the different fraternities, each 
dressed in its gala attire. Al- 
most all the students wear 
tight-fitting white breeches, 
high patent-leather boots and 
white gauntlets. Members of 
fighting Corps wear swords at 
their sides. The jackets are 
generally the short, trim kind 
made of beautiful colored vel- 
vets with gold braid across the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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m German university towns groups of students gather in the market place to enjoy the conviviality of the frwehschoppen, or morning drink. This 
picture of a typical student frwehschoppen was taken at the university town of Jena with which are associated the great names of Goethe and 


Schiller, both of whom lectured at the university during its most illustrious days. 
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little crocodile bird. This bird is on the friendliest terms with the ugly monster 
for keeping away insects and giving warning of approaching danger, the bird is allowed to eat any food that is left in the crocodile’s mouth 
c 


after he has consumed his prey. 


IN THE JUNGLES OF THE ORINOCO 


Savage Life in the Hinterlands of Venezuela—How the Boa Constrictor 


sleet Set 


Captures Its Prey—Hunting with the Piaroa Indians 


By Atco SAND 


With illustrations by Robert Rotter 


HE Orinoco, now narrow and turbulent, now wide and 

majestic, flows out of the unexplored hinterlands of 

__ Venezuela and winds its way through a maze of jungle 
wilderness. 
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se of the Orinoco does 
a very enchanting pic- 
However, bel the jungles 


ture. 
lining the. Orinoco is hidden an- 
other world, a self-sufficient world 


that = oe a Se NS = surala 
that knows no contact with civiliza- 


tion. 

In that world, life is a ruthless 
struggle. Animals and men alike 
must fight for the right to live. 
There are hatred and fear and very 


The houses of the Piaroa Indians are made of palm leaves, closely 
thatched. The hammocks in which the natives sleep and rest are 
slung between the poles supporting the roof. 


ittle love. The tapir and the jaguar are constantly at war. To the 
huge boa are sacrificed the innocent lives of deer and bine 
Immense herds of wild hogs tear through the jungles, killigg 
whatever stands in their path. The sinister vulture lives on i 
carrion. Throughout the jungle the mournful howl of the gie# 
red-bearded monkey echoes constantly. : 
he Indian knows the happiness of animals only, which is al 

t 1appiness that he asks. Ba 


the 
Al his fears are far worse than thes 

z Diff of the beasts, for he can think. 3 
7 ay a he is left an orphan when he 1S too 
=e, “YU b young to take care of himself, Bt 

f= must die. When he is too dd® 
travel with his tribe, he is tied@? 
in a cave slowly to await the &@ 
Animals and reptiles, hostile @ 
poisonous, hide in every thi 
Ojiten the jungle fails to yield evel 
the few necessities of primiti® 
life. Fear and superstition 
the life of the Indians. 

In this remote jungle live the 
Piaroa Indians, and it was te 
Indians whom I visited with a 
of their chieftains. The name® 
the Piaroa chieftain was Rafaelit® 


ad come up with us from the Orinoco settlement of La 
aa to the Paraguaza River country. I had been at La Urbana 
ng for a canoe to take me to the Rio Negro and the Amazon 
old Don Antonio, a Venezuelan traveler, his woman, a 
nd two pet parrots set out for the Piaroa country to hunt for 
ild tonka. The Piaroa chief was their guide and friend. 

n Antonio persuaded me to join them. After three weeks 
: canoe, we made our camp along the Ore, the tiny tributary 
» Paraguaza River. This camp was the starting place for my 
gettable visit behind the 
3 of the Orinoco jungles. 
faelito, the Piaroa chieftain, 
ready to go back to his 
e. He was a more or less 
Hed Indian. He spoke fair 
#sh, wore clothes when in 
ation, went down to La 
‘Bna once a year and had 
‘Wi Antonio Lopez through 
} sarapia seasons. Packing 
s}2w belongings on his back, 
“4t out for the home of his 
Hin the jungle. At the last 
ant I decided to go along. 

9 the next day we emerged 
H the jungle into a clearing 
jsize of two city blocks, 
md with yuca, a root from 
m casabe, and its brother in 
yer form, manoko, are made. 
|: logs scattered over the field 
Bhat the clearing had been 
by burning the brush and 


Vy konuko,” said Rafaelito. 
have four more like that 
€ Much yuca, papas, pinas, 
m@ platanos and cambures.”’ 
})m the konuko a path led us 
to a stream. On the other 
1@vas an open space with two 
finse oval-shaped palm houses 
# center. One of the houses 
agintirely closed ; the other had 
yi roof, and was open at the 
Between the various poles 
ting the lofty roof were 
dozens of hammocks, in 
cases two and three, one 
the other. There were a 
or so Indians about the 
mostly women. Naked chil- 
swarmed everywhere. Some 
: women wore simple cotton most branch. 
others were naked except 
cloth around the waist. 
nging up his hammock, Rafaelito invited me to follow suit. 
‘ew minutes heaping bowls of something were set before us. 
1t question, I ate; and it tasted good. In the next few davs 
@pled all the products of the konukos Rafaelito had so proudly 
erated : bananas, boiled, fried and raw; pineapples, the sweet- 
d most delicious I had ever tasted ; sugar cane, most refresh- 
» suck on when hot and tired; yuca, in all forms; the whole 
noiled, as casabe and as manoko. 
e house I was sitting in, and the closed one a short distance 
were huge and well made of a fine and robust palm, closely 
jed. Each house was well over thirty feet high, and measured 
st forty feet in width by a hundred fifty feet in length. Their 
il shape was along the lines of a football oval. There was 
vision or partition to make separate rooms—just one vast 
closed in one case and just roofed in the other. 
ese houses are typical of those of almost all the Orinoco 
ins. The open house was the day house, and the closed one 
ght house. In the latter from forty to a hundred Indians, 
women and children, slept in hammocks. The night house 
atirely closed from top to bottom. Rafaelito had to show me 
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While I was watching a deer come to drink at the water hole, the 
boa constrictor was in a tree directly above. As the deer was drink- 
ing, the snake slowly and silently uncurled himself from the lower- 
With one quick movement the snake caught the 
unsuspecting deer by the head and the terrible struggle began. 
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where a few sections of palm branches flapped back, making a 
slit wide enough for only one person to squeeze in it at a time. 
This arrangement keeps out mosquitoes, bats, poison spiders and 
the scores of other jungle curses. Air comes in through the 
thatched roof and walls, but not much. 

We remained in Rafaelito’s village only a few days. Then, 
with six of his Indians, we started back for the house of Don 
Antonio Lopez, on the side of the Ore. Perhaps the reader has 
been wondering about the wild tonka. But whether or not, I shall 
explain about it. 

The tonka, or sarapia, is 
neither a wild animal nor a bird. 
It is the fruit of a tree, and its 
seed, the tonka bean, is what is 
hunted. The tonka tree is pecul- 
iar to that part of South America 
commonly known as Venezuelan 
Guiana. The fruit is oblong, some 
four inches in length and a yel- 
lowish-brown when ripe. Under 
the skin is found a fibrous meat 
which is edible, though not ap- 
petizing. Monkeys are fond of 
it. At a certain season of the 
year this fruit falls to the ground. 
It is then that hundreds of people 
go into the jungle and with the 
Indians gather the harvest. 

The fruit, when given a sharp 
crack on one end with a flat stone, 
parts in half, revealing a small, 
brown, wrinkled object, resem- 
bling a long almond, slightly con- 
cave ; that is the tonka bean which 
the Indians dry in the sun and 
sell to traders like Antonio Lopez 
in return for food, blankets and 
various trinkets. When the tonka 
bean eventually gets to the United 
States it brings a fancy price. It 
is used in the adulteration of 
vanilla extract, for flavoring to- 
bacco and for perfuming snuff. 

Rafaelito and his Indians 
waited only to get some beads, 
cloth and sweets from Don An- 
tonio, and set out for the jungle 
to hunt the tonka. Daily, groups 
of Indians came out of the jungle 
to our tonka-bean headquarters. 
Sometimes only men came ; other 
times they brought their women. 
They all went through the stock 
of goods with eager hands. Tak- 
ing what they wanted or what 
struck their fancy, they were off 
Some of the men wore trousers, 
made long, but rolled up above the knees. Many of the women 
wore dirty cotton dresses and others only a cotton skirt. Most of 
the Indians who visited us, however, were naked, wearing only 
the small guayuco. 

The bodies of both men and women were shiny and muscular 
—a picture of health. The women’s breasts were large and elon- 
gated. Some of them brought their babies with them, fat and 
pot-bellied little fellows. I never heard one of them cry. The 
babies were tucked in a sort of carry-all on the woman’s ‘back. 
This catumare is a long, narrow container made of palm. It re- 
sembles a penny-in-the-slot gum machine with the insides and the 
front panel taken out. The catwmare is supported by a strap going 
around the forehead. With all the weight on the neck and fore- 
head, these women will walk a whole day without stopping, carry- 
ing a load from fifty to a hundred pounds! 

A self-respecting male Indian will never let a catwmare touch 
his back. That is a woman’s work. They are the beasts of burden. 
On their long marches, the women bent almost double, the man 
walks leisurely ahead, smoking a cigar of twisted tobacco leaves. 


once more for the wilderness. 
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The Indian women also plow the 
fields of their konukos, plant the 
vegetables and gather in the har- 
vest. 

Among the natives of the 
Orinoco a woman is called a 
cocthembra, a combination of the 
words cook and female. That she 
is a human being is rarely taken 
into consideration. She is only a 
creature necessary to satisfy the 
two great appetites of man’s body 
—of belly and of sex. 

Armed with the shotgun, loaded 
with a heavy shot, and a long spear, 
Don Antonio, the dog and I set 
out one morning to follow some 
jaguar tracks. We had heard the 
jungle beasts wailing almost every 
night and their tracks were everywhere. 
able to spot one. 

We were going across the plains. As we approached a clump 
of trees, the dog barked furiously and dashed ahead. A jaguar! 
We followed him. We expected to see the spotted cat come 
running out, fleeing for his life. The jaguar is a coward unless 
cornered. If there is an open space, he makes a quick exit. We 
might be able to get a shot at him. 

There was furious barking from within the clump of trees. 
Then the beast came into the open, followed by the dog. But it 
wasn't a jaguar. I saw a funny-looking animal, about three feet 
long. On one end was attached a long, bushy tail, on the other 
an elephant-like trunk, at least two feet long. It was an anteater. 
The dog overtook him and jumped on his back. They rolled 
over. I saw four paws, armed with long, sharp claws, dig into 
the dog. Fierce shrieks and wails rent the air. 

Don Antonio grabbed the shotgun and without bothering to aim, 
fired the first barrel. Nothing happened. Aiming, he fired the 
second barrel. This time he hit his mark, but still nothing. The 
shot didn’t penetrate the thick hide of the infuriated anteater, 
fighting for his life. The dog was being ripped open by the 


But we had never been 


Brightly colored tropical birds of all kinds flit in and out among the thick foliage of the jungles that line the banks of the Orinoco. 


Herons of all sizes and colors abound along the Orinoco. The 

beautiful feathers of this bird are as much prized by the Indians 

for headdresses as they are by the ladies of fashion in civilized 
countries. 
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powerful claws in this struggle, 

Angry and excited, Don Antonio 
rushed to where the two animals 
were fighting it out. He was very 
fond of the dog. Shouting at the 
dog, the anteater and to me, he 
raised the gun and brought it down 
on the anteater’s head. He kept 
beating the animal, but the ant 
eater didn’t seem to feel the blows. 
There was still life in the dog and 
the poor animal was putting upa 
brave struggle. Jumping wildly 
about, Don Antonio brought the 
stock of the gun down with all his” 
might. Crack—the wooden st 
split. The anteater dug into 
dog with renewed fury. 

The expression on Don Antonio’s face and his wild gesticule 
tions were really funny. Not giving up, however, the dog’s master 
renewed his frantic blows on the head of the long-snouted creature 
with the barrel of the gun. This seemed to startle the anteater. 
He let. go of the dog, who rolled over dead, and got to his feet. 
With a snort he turned on Don Antonio. I never dreamed the 
animal would attack a man. 

Picking up the spear and with all my weight behind it I rushed 
at the beast. The lance went through the body and he toppled 
over. Don Antonio continued beating him over the head with the 
gun barrel. 

Don Antonio called the anteater an oso palmero, or palm bear 
He was one of the queerest-looking animals I have ever seety 
bushy tail at one end and the ridiculous, hose-like trunk at the 
other. His body was covered with a short, gray hair. Inside the 
trunk is a narrow, slimy tongue, resembling a worm, but as longa 
a snake. It must have been all of four feet in length. While it 
was fighting with the dog I had seen it come sliding from the tip 
of the trunk, more than two feet of it showing. 

About a week later I was forced to spend a night alone just 
outside the thick jungle lining the sides of the Ore. I couldnt 
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Occasionally, 
when the water is unusually high, steamers can come almost nine hundred miles up the river. Curiously enough, they cause the Indians no surprise 
One of the Indians, on seeing a river steamer for the first time, merely remarked, “Big fat animal spitting smoke.” 
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); anteater, with his bushy tail and his ridiculous, hose-like snout, is one of the queerest-looking animals in South America. 
wh a long, slimy tongue which he can easily shoot into a hole of an ant hill. 
can easily be tamed, and are sometimes made into household pets by the natives. 


vo trees close enough to hang my hammock between. The 
could do was a large and sad-looking tree—barren of all 
2. Between two of its spreading branches, some eight feet 
the ground, I slung my bed. Looking around I saw a 
@iark, rope-like form swaying back and forth from a branch 
Hree on the other side of the river bed. It was a huge boa 
Hictor (anaconda). 

Yj were separated by about sixty feet. I had seen and heard 
H. constrictors of enormous length, but I felt sure I was safe 
ty feet. Strange to say, the snake didn’t bother me at all. 
rather glad of his company. Since I couldn’t sleep, watch- 
e long, fat form curl and uncurl itself around the branches 
s/nusing. 

Mile I was watching, a deer came to drink at the water hole. 
oa constrictor was in a tree directly above. It was a large 
As he was drinking, the snake slowly and silently uncurled 
f from the lowermost branch. His hind part was curled 
many other branches. With one quick thrust the fat snake 
> the unsuspecting deer by the head. 
re was a fierce struggle. The deer jumped and tossed as 
ied to shake off the snake. Slowly the animal backed away. 
1djoa constrictor let him retreat, but still held on. Back went 
eMeer. The snake’s tail was 
‘i§@ around the trunk of the 
-@ Any minute I thought the 
efvould pull the snake apart. 
sinuous reptile was getting 
gr and longer. 

Wiething must happen. It did. 
bwly as the deer had gone 
the boa constrictor pulled 
moward the tree again. The 
ought and struggled. But it 
sgno use. The snake was 
‘er. When the boa had his 


He captures his prey 
Although these creatures are ferocious when they are cornered, they 


All the fight had gone out of the deer. Its strength had been used up. 

He dropped to the ground. It was easy now for the boa 
constrictor to wrap himself around the animal and crush every 
bone and every bit of life out of his prey. 


The primitive drama had taken more than an hour. Now it 
was over. Slowly the huge reptile began swallowing. I must 
have fallen asleep. When I awoke it was daylight. The snake, 


still wrapped around the dead deer, seemed to be asleep. He had 
swallowed part of the animal. Getting down quietly I managed to 
make the edge of the jungle without disturbing the boa. 

Fresh and cheerful, I entered the jungle. After cutting my 
way about for some time I ran across a trail. In fifteen minutes 
I was telling Don Antonio about my nocturnal experience. A 
group of Piaroas were with him. We set out with machetes and 
rope. The boa was still motionless, apparently asleep. Skilfully, 
the Indians slipped ropes around the huge reptile. When he 
awakened they had him safely tied up. He didn’t struggle much, 
except to disgorge the half-swallowed deer. 

There was much feasting. While the Indians banqueted on 
broiled boa constrictor, Don Antonio, Paula and myself enjoyed 
the deer the snake had so obligingly killed for us. What we 
couldn’t eat of the deer we salted. The Indians took half a dozen 
large pieces of boa constrictor with 
them. I tasted of a piece of the 
broiled snake and it wasn’t at all 
bad. 

30a constrictors will eat a whole 
deer or other large animal and then 
curl up and sleep it off—sometimes 
remaining motionless for months. 
That is when they are easy to 
catch. One has only to throw a 
sack over the curled-up form. 

The boa crushes his prey and 
eats it, bones and all. Sometimes 


yack at the water hole, he let 
ull away again. Once more 
ake pulled the large animal 
cKo the tree. The deer was be- 
g exhausted. After letting 
o and pulling him back five 
1@ the boa constrictor let up. 


The sail canoes used along the Orinoco are very serviceable 


when the wind is blowing in the proper direction. 
extremely clumsy, however, when they have to be paddled against 
a strong current. 


he will come to a part that is too 
large to enter his huge mouth. 
Then he goes to sleep and waits for 
that part to rot and drop off. I 
saw a boa constrictor, in a stupor 
from overeating, with the antlers 
(Continued on page 51) 
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THE TEMPLE OF LUXOR FROM THE AIR 


Sir Alan Cobham from Ewing Galloway 


e Temple of Luxor, one of the glories of hundred-gated Thebes, is the creation of several of ancient Egypt’s greatest rulers, among them Tutankhamen 

@d Rameses II. From the air the plan of the whole structure is clearly revealed. At the extreme left is the great court of Rameses II. The double row 

seven papyrus columns in the center formed a processional entrance to the temple. At the right is the court of Amenophis III and the ruins of 
sacred chambers and sanctuaries. 


CREATING THE LONDON TO CAPE TOWN AIRWAY 


England’s 8500-Mile Air Service—One of the Great Achievements of Modern 
Flying—How the Airplane is Conquering Africa 


By Harotp BuTrcHER 


HE story of the creation of the eighty-five-hundred-mile air 
service between London and Cape Town is the record of 
one of the great achievements of modern flying. Though a 
part of the credit for this achievement goes to the heroic 

ors who blazed the long trail across the Equator, and over 

entral African jungles to Cape Town, the greater part of 
tory must be told in the less romantic terms of every-day 
rn life. 

e average person is incorrigibly romantic about Africa. He 

s of the daring of Livingstone and Stanley and of the ap- 

ig dangers they encountered. He still thinks of savage 

smen lying in wait for the unwary traveler and he visualizes 
and elephants, crocodiles and poisonous reptiles jealously 
ling their jungle strongholds against the invader. 

the main these things belong to the Africa of the past. The 
of the air route to Cape Town is the latest phase of the 
est of the Dark Continent in terms of ordinary every-day 
by business people, government officials, travelers and 

smen who are not thinking of hazardous adventures but are 

ly thinking prosaically of getting to their destination in the 
liest way known to the twentieth century. They are not in- 

1 to grumble because they can do this in safety instead of 

ig to fight cannibals and shoot wild beasts at every landing. 

vers, forests, jungles, mountains, bush and swamp lie upon 


; 


the Cairo-Cape Town stretch of the journey. But Africa’s re- 
sistance to change has surrendered before the pioneer efforts of 
this airline along which as many as twenty-seven airdromes have 
been provided, in addition to approximately thirty intermediate 
stations ready for emergencies although not regular points of call. 
Landing grounds have been cleared in the heart of the bush; rest 
houses have been built. Hangars, workshops, wireless and 
meteorological departments and quarters for the airway staff have 
appeared in the continent which Livingstone found untamed. 

When I traveled over part of this route recently, I was told 
in Cairo that the long and difficult enterprise of completing it 
would probably be brought to an end by the beginning of 1932. 
When I took the trip, the route extended only as far as Mwanza, 
near Lake Victoria. This January, regular mail service from 
London to Cape Town has just begun. Through-passenger 
service will be established shortly. 

The long air journey which has brought Africa so close to the 
capital of England begins at Croyden. I traveled in the Han- 
mbal, one of the new luxury planes. In the older type of 
machine there was one long compartment with single seats run- 
ning the length of both sides of a narrow aisle. In the new planes 
the compartment is much larger. It is furnished with chintz- 
upholstered arm chairs facing one another in pairs with a table 
between them. In these cushioned seats the traveler may make 
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even the roughest journey with the maxi- 
mum amount of comfort. Two stewards 
are in attendance on the Hannibal and they 
are kept busy carrying liquor and other re- 
freshments to passengers. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
the new planes is the fact that one can talk 
and be heard. When commercial flying 
first started passengers on the journey to 
Paris had to sit in an open air craft, 
wrapped up in coats and rugs as protection 
against the cold, howling wind. All the 
way over they were deafened by the con- 
tinual noise of the engine. Today, in the 
comfortable, covered plane, the four Bris- 
tol Jupiter air-cooled engines are in the 
middle of the machine above the space de- 
voted to the baggage and the mail. Fore 
and aft are the two passenger salons where 
the only noise heard is the drone similar to 
that to which everyone is accustomed on 
a train. It is not necessary to write a mes- 
sage to the person sitting next to you. Nor, 
for that matter, to a passenger at the other 
end of the salon. It is not necessary to 
shout to make yourself understood. There 
is less noise than there is in a New York 
subway train. For the final perfection of 
airplane travel only absolute silence re- 
mains to be achieved. 

One reason why there is so little noise 
is that the machine is adequately ventilated 
without opening windows. You can get a 
strong cool breeze by twiddling a tiny ven- 
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Cecil Rhodes dreamed of a railroad from 
Cape Town to Cairo, but before his 
dream could be realized, the airplane 
has linked South Africa with England’s 
capital. The modern airplane makes the 
eighty-five-hundred-mile journey from 
London to Cape Town in eleven days. 


A PANORAMA OF CAPE TOWN 
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tilator above each window. I found that 
having the ventilator half on was quite 
enough for me. At full blast it was chilly, 
The new device regulates the air, and prac 
tically cuts out the noise. 

The western type of plane—as contrasted 
with the eastern type on the Indian route= 
will take thirty-eight passengers, a crew of 
four, two thousand pounds of baggage, 
freight and mails. The eastern type ta 
eighteen passengers, a crew of four an 
thirty-five-hundred-pound load. Until 
cently passengers used to continue their 
plane journey to Basle, going on th 
train to Genoa. I went from Pari 
Genoa; now everyone goes from Paris 
Brindisi, where the Mediterranean pa 
the trip begins. The beauty of the 
line of Italy is lost but Corfu, Greece ai 
the isles of Greece remain. In any 
despite the scenery, one soon _ beco 
blasé. One fellow slept throughout on 
the Mediterranean trips I have made, a4 
I read most of the time. On another océ 
sion a lady seized the opportunity to ¢ 
up some work on her typewriter. She t 
spent three weeks coming from Austr 
by plane and boat. She flew fifteen 
dred miles from Melbourne to Perth, wh 
she caught a boat to Colombo, crossed © 
lon and India by train as far as Kara 
took to the air, and when I saw her 
Alexandria she was completing the last’ 
of her trip. 
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The metropolis of southernmost Africa—now linked with London by an air route—lies within the shadow of the mighty bulk of Table Mountain, a pre- 
cipitous wall two miles long and over thirty-five hundred feet high. Founded in 1652 by the Dutch East India Company, Cape Town passed into British - 
hands at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Possessing one of the most important harbors in South Africa, Cape Town is a busy commercial city ; 


with a population of about one hundred and thirty thousand Europeans, and over ninety thousand colored people. 
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THE CAPITAL OF MODERN GREECE 


at 
gee 


Sir Alan Cobham from Ewing Galloway 


he view of Athens from the air reveals a magnificent panorama of the modern capital of over a half million people and shows clearly its relation to the 

»ble ruins of the Parthenon around which the ancient city was built. In the upper left of the picture is the hill of Lycabettus. The Palace of the 

ing and the public gardens are conspicuous in the center of the picture. Looking down toward the lower right we can see, in addition to the Parthenon, 

e Propylaea which formerly served as the gateway to the Acropolis and ie ree temple of Nike. Farther to the right are the ruins of the theater of 
erodos Atticus. 


was terribly bored on the boat,” she said. She hadn’t a word 
y against the desert flight from Basra to Cairo—leaving when 
_ had barely given way to dawn—nor against the overnight 
journey from Cairo to Alexandria in time for the five-thirty 
e-boat when the sun had just risen. She was living the stren- 
life, but she enjoyed it. She was proud because she believed 
lf to be the first woman passenger to have made that journey 
| Australia to Europe in so short a time. 

the time of writing, the Mediterranean flying-boat starts at 
isi and ends at Alexandria. Flying over water is the most 
ortable method of air travel. It is usually steadier than over 
the steadier air currents eliminating most of the bumps— 
in addition, the up-to-date, all-metal “Kents” permit plenty 


teedom of movement. The seats are the kind you can sink 


the portholes will open to admit the air, and even when they 
be closed because of bad weather there are ventilators to 

ent stuffiness. 

ie Brindisi-Alexandria flight is by way of Corfu, Athens and 

>, It is in Alexandria that one feels that the London-Cape 

a flight is authentically on the way. Europe has gone. Dark- 


fied Egyptians are everywhere. In the restaurant car en route 


“airo one is served by men in long white robes, moving si- 


lently. Outside, vegetation cultivated by careful irrigation main- 
tains a daily struggle with the desert; the persistent sand blows 
into the train. 

Pioneer work in preparing the route from Cairo to Cape Town 
was accomplished by the British Royal Air Force in 1919 and 
1920. Landing grounds were cut out of the forests and many 
local difficulties were overcome. In February, 1920, a British 
Vickers airplane, starting from England, flew as far along this 
African route as Mwanza, in Tanganyika Territory. Then in 
March, 1920, Captain (now Sir) Pierre van Ryneveld succeeded 
in flying right through from England to the Cape—the first air- 
man to do so. After this, in the following year, Sir Alan Cob- 
ham flew from England to the Cape and back—he was in Africa 
again last year conducting further investigations along the route 
—while in 1929 Lady Bailey made her daring flight from Eng- 
land along the Eastern and Central route, returning to England 
by a West-Central course through Portuguese West Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, Nigeria and Morocco. 

Spurred by these pioneer flights, commercial aviation took the 
field, and in 1927 a series of experimental flights were made be- 
tween Khartoum and Kisumu. In 1928 Sir Alan Cobham made 
a further demonstration of the commercial possibilities of African 
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flying during his aerial voyage round Africa in a big Short 
flying-boat. 

The fifty-seven-hundred-fifty-mile route finally selected be- 
tween Cairo and Cape Town follows approximately the course of 
the Nile from Cairo and passes via Assuan and Wadi-Halfa to 
Khartoum. Thence it goes over the center of the Sudan at 
Butiaba (Lake Albert), then changing east to touch Kisumu 
(Lake Victoria) and Nairobi. Here it changes again south into 
Tangariyika, crossing approximately the center of that territory 
to Broken Hill, in Northern Rhodesia. Then follows a change of 
course east to Salisbury, and another west to Bulawayo; after 
which by way of Johannesburg and Kimberley, the air route ends 
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—but it is not as restful as in a comfortable bed in a good hotel, 

After the bumpy journey to Khartoum you take to a flying- 
boat and go on to Kosti and Malakal, passing over a great deal of 
semi-desert country. Native villages of round huts with grass 
roofs appear. 

From Malakal to Juba the machine flies over sudd—those 
islands of floating vegetation which form on the White Nile and 
obstruct navigation, a fact that does not worry the air passenger, 
When I have traveled in an airplane over the Syrian Desert I have 
always felt a sense of power, knowing that the plane could master 
in a few hours a stretch of territory which would spell exhaustion 
and death for the unequipped traveler below. In the same way 


Sir Alan Cobham from Ewing Ge 


THE THREE GREAT PYRAMIDS OF GIZA 7. | 


Outlined sharply against the sands of the Libian desert, the three great pyramids of Giza present a magnificent spectacle from the air. 
is mighty Kheops built, according to Sir Flinders Petrie’s calculation, of two million, three hundred thousand separate blocks of stone. 


In the distance 
In the middle is 


Khephren, slightly smaller, but containing two million cubic yards of solid masonry. The smallest pyramid of all, in the foreground, is Menkewre. At 
the far left is seen the roadway leading to Cairo only a few miles away. ~ 


in Cape Town—the end of the eighty-five-hundred-mile journey. 

Flying in Africa is strenuous. In the summer the journey 
from Heliopolis Aerodrome—reached by automobile from the 
Heliopolis House Hotel where one goes after arriving by train 
in Cairo—to Khartoum is bound to be bumpy, despite early morn- 
ing starts to cover as much of the distance as possible before the 
sun plays tricks with air currents over semi-desert country, and 
causes the irregular gusts which used to be known as air pockets. 
You must not mind if you are aroused at dawn, if you have to 
munch sandwiches in an airplane when you would prefer a meal 
in a hotel. Air travel speeds up both the machine and the human 
being. True, the latter can sleep in the plane—and he often does 


a river blocked with heaps of floating islands and thick 
hippopotami and crocodiles is a matter of indifference to a f 
boat. 

Juba is the final port of call for river steamers and is fot 
days from Khartoum—a day’s journey by plane. 

John William Sefton-Brancker, son of the late Sir Se 
Brancker who lost his life when the R-101 was wrecked 
Allone, France, in 1930, told me that when members of 
staff first went to Juba in preparation for this regular ait 
it was the dry season. 

“Some of the mechanics did not like going to the landing 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Algo Sand’s “‘Sefior 
Bum in the Jungle” as its new quarterly 
publication. A record of devil-may-care 
adventures in the jungles of Venezuela, 
this book is heartily recommended by the 
Committee for its rare freshness and gusto, 
for its originality, for the fascinating in- 
formation which it contains and above all 
for the thrilling series of unusual ex- 
periences which it so vividly relates. 


* * * 


In that savage wilderness through which 
Algo Sand traveled, fact is stranger than 
fiction. Under the burning rays of the 
equatorial sun anything can happen. Just 
as the man-eating caribe fish attacks any- 
one who falls into the waters of the upper 
Orinoco, so adventure is sure to pursue 
the traveler in this tropical jungle. Espe- 
cially is this true if the traveler ignores the 
caution of the natives, takes his life in his 
hands and attempts the impossible. Such a 
man is Algo Sand, who wandered, penni- 
less, in the jungle of the Orinoco and 
earned the name of “Sefior Bum.” 

The Orinoco, now narrow and turbulent, 
now wide and majestic, winds its way 
through a wilderness. Beyond the few 
squalid outposts of civilization along the 
Orinoco’s bank lies a savage world. It isa 
land of ruthless struggle for man and ani- 
mals alike. Multitudes of tropical birds 
make their homes in the thick foliage of 
the forests. Animals and reptiles, useful 
and poisonous, hide in every thicket. Here 
and there tribes of primitive Indians carry 
on the desperate struggle for existence. 

It was through hostile territory of this 
kind that Algo Sand passed on his long 
vagabondage which led him up the Ori- 
noco, down the Rio Negro and out on the 
mighty Amazon. With the Piaroa Indians, 
children of cruelty, fear and superstition, 
he lived and hunted for weeks. He wit- 
nessed primitive justice and day-by-day 
life in the tiny forest villages. In the 
poverty-stricken outposts where white men 
are trying to get a foothold in the jungle, 
he took his chances with freebooters, ruf- 
fians, thieves and soldiers of fortune. Mis- 
taken for a revolutionist, he barely escaped 
with his skin. With miraculous luck, he 
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shot the most dangerous rapids in the 
tropical rivers. On a tiny island in the 
Rio Meta, he and an Indian guide were 
surrounded by bands of the vengeful and 
murderous Guahibo savages, who besieged 
them with poisonous arrows. How Algo 
Sand escaped and how his Indian guide 
was killed is merely one of the many 
breath-taking adventures. 

Despite fever, hunger, exhaustion, 
treachery and savage tribes, Algo Sand 
continued undiscouraged and undaunted. 
During his travels he met scores of pic- 
turesque characters. No reader will forget 
the herculean Negro Victor, bully, Don 
Juan and frontier racketeer, whom the 
author met roaring drunk, striding bare- 
footed through the streets of La Urbana, 
dressed in bright blue trousers, an officer’s 
khaki coat, a Sam Browne belt and a tropi- 
cal helmet covered with gold braid. The 
story of Negro Victor’s strange career and 
his dramatic death is an amazing epic of 
primitive life. Scarcely less memorable 
are a score of other scoundrels whom we 
encounter in the course of these adven- 
tures. Finally, in sharp contrast, there is 
the loveliness of Micaela, the strange lady 
of these experiences. 

Audacious, good-humored and resource- 
ful, Algo Sand belongs to the daring clan 
of Richard Burton. Furthermore, he can 
use the pen as readily as the machete or 
his wits and what he saw is evoked in a 
swift and engrossing narrative. 

“Sefior Bum” is issued in a particularly 
handsome edition. It is illustrated with 
fourteen drawings, with striking decorative 
end-papers, and with photographs. These 
drawings are the work of Robert Rotter, 
a very gifted young artist who has illus- 
trated and decorated Algo Sand’s narrative 
with remarkable brilliance. A volume of 
320 pages, this special edition of “Sefior 
Bum in the Jungle’ is issued to members 
of the N. T. C. at the special price of 
$2.50. Later on it will be published for the 
general public for a larger sum. 

New members who are not familiar 
with the Club’s quarterly publications may 
secure information about them by writing 
to the Secretary. These publications now 
constitute a library of travel, exploration 
and geographic science of unique interest 
and value comprising fourteen volumes. 
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The variety of the Club’s publicati 
indicated by the following list of 
which have been issued since the ina 
tion of this successful project. 


“In Search of England,’ H. V. Morto 
lightful volume on the towns and pi 
the British countryside. 


“The Flight of the Southern Cross,’ the dré 
tic story of the first flight across the P. 
trip of more than 8,000 miles from At 
to Australia, by the pilots C. E. Kies 
SmitH and C. T. P. Um. i 


“Weather,’ first popular, scientific study 6 
vital subject with special relationship to 
field of travel and exploration by E. E. 
and Travis Hoke. ! 


“Off the Beaten Track in Southern Fi 
Roy Etston’s vivid and charming 
some of the more unfamiliar  sectio 
France. 

“Ends of the Earth,’ Roy CHAPMAN AND 
account of his explorations in all pat 
the world. 


“In the Land of the Lion,’ CHERRY 
book covering a quarter of a century's 
of Africa’s wild animals. 

“Mogreb-el-Acksa: A Journey in Moro 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S graphic 
cation of primitive Moorish life. 

“Sicily—Island of Fire,’ in which Do 
Orpway captures the magic of the most 
tiful of Mediterranean islands. 

“The Romantic East,’ SypNEY GREEN 
orama of the new Orient against the ! 
ground of its glamorous past. 

“The Island of Penguins,’ CHERRY 
absorbing adventures in the world’s 
penguin republic. 7 

“Jungle Ways,’ a thrilling book about edt 
rial Africa by W. B. SEABROOK. 

“The Road to Oblivion,’ by VLADIMIR 
zinov and Isaac Don Levine, describes 
ventures in unknown regions of utte 
Siberia. 4 

“The Biography of Mother Earth,” Dr. t 
SmitH WILLIAMS’ stupendous pageant | 
earth’s geographic history. 


A few of these books still re 
members may obtain copies so lo 
supply lasts by writing to the s 
Those who care to may also make 
ments for subscribing to future pu 
tions. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


stone ... it is difficult to.be a Toua- 
reg. I had a husband who followed 
that life. He died as a result of it.” 

“And yet,’ she added, “he was an 
Arab.” 

Can the life of the Touareg be as 
dificult as all that? Let us ask 
some one who is competent to tell us 
the truth. 

Covered from head to foot in his 
starched blue costume, his lance in his 
hand and his cross of the Legion of 
Honor hanging from his left shoulder, 
the Negro, Litni, has just returned 
from the Air where the flocks of the 
Hoggar are pasturing. A few days 
ago, near Fort Laperrine, six méhari, 
whose ardor had not been moderated 
by traveling seven hundred kilometers 
in ten days, were galloping at full 
speed. Their riders did not see a 
hidden hollow that lay before them. 
One of the méhari fell and Litni was 
thrown over the animal’s head. 
When I found him he was. still 
bandaged and resting on the iron 
lance which the shock of the fall had 
bent. 

Litni’s career had been a very curi- 
ous one. The Hoggar has three so- 
cial classes: first, the nobles who 
command; then the imrad, or People 
of the Goats, who obey the nobles and 
feed them; and finally the Negro 
slaves. In the Touareg language 
there is only one word to say both 
Negro and slaye—the servitors and the 
property of the imrad and the nobles. 
Litni is the son of a Negress and a 
noble. According to law, he was 
born a slave. Actually, through the 
favor of the old Amenokal, or king, 
of the Hoggar, Moussa Ag Amastane, 
Litni was named minister of war and 
then Khalifa, which means prime 
minister. With the broad shoulders 
of an executioner, which he must have 
inherited from the Negress, a des- 
perate courage which was put to the 
service of the largest saber in the 
Hoggar, an inflexible authority and 
the intelligence of the half-breed, such 
a man justified the audacity and per- 
spicacity of Moussa. Their common 
exploits provided many a story for 
the folklore of the Hoggar. There 
was no raid or combat in which one 
of these two heroes did not take a 
brilliant part. The lance of Moussa 
riveted a Nigerian cavalier to his 
horse by his two thighs and his saber 
cut the body in two at the waist. 
Litni pursued into the mountains a 
brigand of the Ajjer. . . . (When the 
Touareg goes to pillage other people, 
he calls it a raid; if other people 
come to pillage him, they are thieves 
and brigands.) Litni caught up with 
his man, knocked him senseless with 
a blow of his lance, and then, drop- 
ping his useless rifle, seized the man’s 
head by the hair and cut it off with 
a blow of his saber. 

Those were the heroic times, the 
days of miracles which our sceptical 
eyes are no longer worthy to see. In 
1930, at Tamanrasset, an officer and I 
challenged the Touaregs of the near- 
est encampment to cut off the neck of 
a sheep with a single blow of their 
saber—a challenge which a large 
wager made particularly attractive. 
But I was forced to take the route 
home before the challenged consented 
to perform this feat. In order to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 49) 
| postpone this experiment they gave a 
strange reason: it was impossible to 
find a sheep. However, at that time 
Litni and several others had left the 
Hoggar. Doubtless they would have 
found sheep, these last representa- 
tives of the old Hoggar. ... 

Ouksem Ag Ourar—Sulphur Son 


| | of Gold—rises. He is small, jovial, 
| | wise and unpretentious, and what is 


more, he is indecently fat as is be- 
coming to a rich man. That is to say, 
|he is a rich man for the Hoggar. 
Ouksem possesses a little wheat, a 
little grain which Negro villagers 
| raise for him in the river beds at Ta- 
manrasset and Abalessa. In addition 
to that he possesses a little herd of 
sheep, some camels, a leather tent 
surrounded with a sort of straw 
blind which protects it from the wind, 
three or four blankets, a white shirt 
ornamented with embroidery, one or 
two costumes, two pair of sandals 
which he uses as little as possible, a 
white chéche and two blue veils, one 
of which is new. I forgot to mention 
a kettle, two little teapots and some 
unmatched glasses along with a tin 
cashbox for sugar and tea. 

I am very fond of Ouksem. Other 
people think less highly of him. In 
the first place he made the mistake of 
not being a nobleman but simply an 
elected chief—the Old Man, as the 
| Touaregs say—of a tribe of imrad 
| which God had placed in the world 
|to nourish the nobles with their taxes 
and rents. Furthermore, people 
whispered that he was a blackguard. 
There are plenty of other black- 
guards in civilized countries. His 
age, his sensitivity, his work as the 
chief of the tribe of Dag Rali make 
him a precious friend. 

He began his public career bril- 
liantly twenty-nine years ago. That 
| was at the battle of Tit in 1902 on 
the day when the forces of Hoggar, 
armed with sabers, lances and shields 
of skin, gave way heroically before 
| the rifles of the French. This com- 
bat, born of chance, immediately es- 
tablished French peace in the redoubt- 
able Sahara. 

The Dag Rali, the most pious of all 
the Touaregs and on this occasion the 
most fanatic, fought to the last man. 
Seventy-four of them departed for the 
battle; only four returned. Ouksem 
was the youngest. 

Today, weakened by age, the vet- 
eran of Tit has again taken up his 
arms and stands ready for combat 
with his feet on the gray sand. A 
young Touareg faces him. They are 
going to give an exhibition of the art 
of war and dueling as it was prac- 
ticed by the older generation of Tou- 
aregs during the heroic days. For- 
|merly this type of fighting was the 
| favorite sport in every Touareg camp. 
|It was also by duels that private 


| quarrels were settled. In warfare the 
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Touaregs displayed incredible skill. 
The Ifora Touaregs, armed with a 
saber and a shield, were able to kill 
lions in single combat. 

Holding his shield far from his 
body, with his left hand, Ouksem 
flourishes his takouba, or saber, with 
his right. The takouba begins to 
dance on the shield of his adversary. 
The jtakouba is an_ extraordinary 
weapon which resembles the great 
swords with which the Gauls and St. 
Louis used to hack their way through 
the ranks of their enemies. It is the 
weapon of a reaper. Ouksem 
scarcely moves. A flash and his ta- 
kouba touches the leg of his opponent. 
However, it hits easily and on the 
flat.of the blade. Another flash and 
the takouba strikes his opponent’s 
shoulder, and then his head. If the 
takouba were held horizontally and 
were swung swiftly, the head would 
fall. 

Ouksem’s opponent’s head is heay- 
ily wrapped in veils—it is not wise 
to put dangerous arms in the hands of 
children. As the duel goes on, the 
opponent exhausts himself in useless 
maneuvering and in vain assaults 
against an impregnable defense. 

“Why don’t you strike? Advance!” 
cries Ouksem. But the young Toua- 
reg is helpless against this old war- 


rior. In their turn Akhamador and 
Mohammed take up arms against 
Ouksem but they, too, are easily 
defeated. Then, breathing heavily, 
Ouksem lays down his shield and 
his saber. “I am old and have 
lost my skill,’ he says. “Today the 


young men all have rifles given them 
by the French government because 
they are soldiers. Furthermore, they 
have all sold to the French the 
shields and the sabers from which 
their fathers were never separated. 
When I was a young man the young 
people gathered together on inoonlit 
nights, after they had left the young 
girls, and we fought until daybreak. 
Akhamouk offered his méhart, com- 
pletely saddled, as a prize for any one 
who could conquer him. He never 
lost it. 

“Today,” he adds, “the French have 
brought us goodness and _ justice. 
Formerly it was necessary to enrich 
ourselyes by raiding the flocks of 
other people and then we had to be 
on guard, fearing every day that our 
enemies would take vengeance on us 
by raiding in their turn. Now our 
flocks graze without fear. If God 
wills it, war and raiding are ended.” 

Ouksem returned to one of his 
companions the sword which he had 
borrowed from him. I examine it. It 
is made of iron and cannot cut. 

aye oe 

In the next issue of TRAVEL, Pterre 
Ichac will describe one of the most 
curious and interesting phases of life 
in the remote mountains of the Hog- 
gar—Touareg love. 
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IN THE JUNGLES OF THE ORINOCO 
(Continued from page 41) 


. some good and some not so good, 
ranging from snakes to spiders. There 
is an abundance of food in the jungle 
if one isn’t too particular. And those 
who are particular had better remain 
at home. Such delicacies as peccary, 
lapa and deer, all of which would be 
a joy to any fine hotel chef, are not 
to be had every day. 

On the second day I dined on 
broiled spiders. The spider used for 
this dish is called arava mona, or 
spider monkey. He is a large fellow, 
the size of a plate, somewhat resembles 
a monkey and is poisonous. The man- 
ner of catching this animal is rather 
quaint. 

The arafia mona makes his home in 
small caves. When an Indian finds a 
cave that he thinks is the hiding-place 
of one of these spiders he cuts a long 
stick. On the end of the stick he 
fastens a bit of wild cotton. Insert- 
ing the stick, cotton first, into the cave, 
he slowly withdraws it, twisting it as 
he does so. The unsuspecting spider 
thinks the bit of cotton is an insect 
and follows it. When he comes into 
the open the Indian grabs him by the 
back so that he can’t inflict his poison- 
ous sting. The only preparation for 
broiling is the removal of the poison 
bag. 

The one disagreeable phase of eat- 
ing with the Indians is that they never 
bother cleaning their food—be it fish 
or animal. Into the kettle or over 
the fire goes the prey—guts and all. 

One day Rafaelito and some of the 
men brought in a huge boa constrictor, 
even larger than the one we had 
caught at the Ore. They had come 
upon him in a torpor by the side of a 
stream. He was fat and had evidently 
had a good feed. 

When the subject of snakes is 
brought up there always seems to be 
a discussion as to the size of boa con- 
strictors. It has almost become an 
axiom that any one who claims to have 
seen one of great length is an un- 
qualified liar. The two I have men- 
tioned, and of which I ate, both 
measured well over twenty feet. 

During my many months in the 
jungle I saw dozens of boa con- 
strictors. I am sure that some of 
them were even larger than the ones 
we killed, but I was never in a posi- 
tion to measure them. These large 
fellows were water boas; they are 
often found on land, but near water. 
The land boa constrictors are much 
smaller and are usually less than ten 
feet in length, although I was with 
a party of Indians that killed one 
measuring almost fourteen feet. 

The boa constrictor swallows its 
prey whole. A snake that can swallow 
a deer or a peccary can certainly be 
no midget. The boa almost always, 
after killing its prey, starts swallow- 
ing head first. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, as in the case of the deer I 
related before, where the head is too 
large. Sometimes a boa will tackle 
an animal that is too big to swallow. 
In such cases the snake will often 
swallow half the animal, then, finding 
it too much for him, disgorge it. The 
swallowing process of the boa is a 
prolonged procedure. 

‘The facility with which a boa can 
wrap himself around his prey and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 51) 
crush the life out of the strongest ani- 
mal makes their struggles short. But 
the water boa will often tackle a 
crocodile. Then a fierce battle will 
often rage for days. I never wit- 
nessed such a battle, but I heard 
several accounts of them. If the boa 
is of any size he invariably wins. The 
crocodile’s only chance for life is in 
keeping the boa from encircling him 
by wriggling, kicking his legs and 
flapping his strong tail. If the boa 
finally wraps himself around the thick- 
hided body, the crocodile will often 
play dead, hoping that the snake will 
release his iron grip. But this ruse 
rarely succeeds as the boa’s sensitive 
body can detect the slightest respira- 
tion in the body of his victim. 

The length of crocodiles is also 
much disputed. Sincere and conscien- 
tious travelers report having seen croc- 
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odiles twenty feet and longer. I saw 
thousands of crocodiles on land and 
I doubt if the largest of them was 
over fifteen feet. In the water, of 
course, I have seen crocodiles that I 
would have sworn were almost twice 
that size. The reason, I suppose, is 
that the water magnifies them, and 
that may have given rise to the stories 
of twenty-five-foot crocodiles. 
* ok xX 

My visit to the jungle estates of 
Rafaelito gave me many opportunities 
to watch the strange animals of the 
tropic forest and to study the life of 
the native Indians. When it was 
finally time to return to the La 
Urbana, I left my jungle friends re- 
luctantly. But I took with me some 
of the most interesting and pleasant 
memories of my wanderings in the 
hinterlands of Venezuela. 


* * * 


CREATING THE LONDON TO CAPE TOWN 
AIRWAY 
(Continued from page 46) 


because they heard loud noises of 
drinking,” he said. (The dry season 
compelled the animals to come to the 
river.) “One night about four of our 
staff, going down to look at the 
moorings, saw three rhinos in the 
road. The man who was driving was 
so startled that he stalled his engine 
and stopped the car. One of the men 
elbowed out of the car and went back 
for a rifle. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the rhinos disappeared.” 

From Juba to Port Bell the air- 
plane climbs steadily to get over the 
high ground. The bush gets thicker 
and thicker. There are herds of buf- 
faloes, rhinoceroses, elephants; more 
rarely there are lions and giraffes. If 
you are lucky you see these beasts 
from the air, and they give the land- 
scape that African touch which even 
the least romantic expects. A game 
ranger from Tanganyika, a bronzed, 
vigorous, out-of-doors man whom I 
met in Cairo told me of the thrill he 
had when, seated in the cockpit of the 
plane with the pilot, he spotted ele- 
phants running below. It is possible 
to take snapshots of the herds from 
the air. 

The machine crosses the Equator 
just before Kisumu, crossing very 
slowly to celebrate the occasion. 
Kisumu is an attractive town on the 
northern shores of Victoria Nyanza. 
Mwanza on the southern shores was 
the next and last stop when the route 
had not been extended to the Cape. 
Under the complete scheme it will 
be a side route. 

The first air mail to Central Africa 
from England left the Croydon Aero- 
drome on February 28, 1931, the 
flight of fifty-one hundred, fourteen 
miles from London to Mwanza being 
accomplished in ten days against the 
twenty days of surface transport. 
That first mail load was bulky—ten 
thousand letters in special covers sent 
by collectors eager for mementoes. 
The first air mail from Mwanza 
reached London on March 19, 1931, 
after a nine days’ journey. There 


were more than fifty thousand letters 
that time! 

From Kisumu to the Cape land, 
aircraft of the De Haviland Her- 
cules type will be utilized, seating 
ten passengers in addition to its load 
of baggage, mails and freight. Four- 
engined Armstrong-Whitworth mon- 
oplanes are coming later. The use of 
large multi-engined airplanes and 
flying-boats insures a maximum of 
reliability under all conditions. 

At Nairobi, the capital of Kenya 
Colony, London is seven days away. 
At this point airplanes bound for the 
Cape are nearing the end of the jour- 
ney. There is a stop at Moshi just 
below the southern slope of Kiliman- 
jaro, the highest peak in Africa, ris- 
ing out of the plateau to a height of 
nineteen thousand feet. The eighth 
night the planes stop at Mbeya, on 
the ninth at Salisbury. Flying over 
the rocky summits of the Matopo 
Hills, planes reach Johannesburg on 
the tenth night. The last lap of seven 
hundred seventy-two miles to Cape 
Town is covered the next day. 

Business men and government of- 
ficials are using the African airway. 
Kenya Colony, Uganda Colony and 
the Belgian Congo are _ brought 
within easier range of Europe; the 
extension of the airway is’ to bring 
the same benefits to South Africa. 
Men get a longer vacation than they 
would on journeys over land and sea. 
Some have saved as much time as six 
weeks. Even if the air route is still 
mainly of value for mails its passen- 
ger traffic is developing. If the ac- 
commodation is sometimes primitive 
one must cheer up by remembering 
that the continent is Africa, not Eu- 
rope or America. And with the 
steady growth of this route will also 
come the better equipment of the aero- 
dromes and rest houses. 

There is still a spot of adventure 
and a dash of the rough-and-ready 
on the African route. Before long 
adventurous souls will be saying it is 
“too civilized.” 
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barrels of oil rendered down aboard 
the factory. ... 

It is not always so easy, this killing 
of whales. The harpooner must be a 
skilled man of long experience. He 
must have a whale sense, just as 
trawler-men have a fish sense. This 
kind of sixth sense is the most impor- 
tant part of his equipment; lacking it, 
he will soon also lack a job. He 
must take good aim, too; he cannot 
afford to miss. The bomb will ex- 
plode in the air, the line writhe back 
and crush him. This has happened 
more than once. He must be a skillful 
seaman, too, for he is also master of 
his chaser. First he has to bring her 
across the world to the grounds; then 
he turns whaler. 

Sometimes a good harpooner will 
make $20,000 or even $25,000 in a 
four-month season. He earns it. 

We had many a narrow escape with 
our whalers. Whales were hard to 
catch. Visibility was poor. Storms 
were plentiful and often came down 
without warning. One of our whal- 
ers came into collision with the Bar- 
rier edge in fog, and nothing but the 
warning barking of the harpooner’s 
dog saved her from total loss. The 
furious barking of the dog warned the 
helmsman that something was wrong; 
he put the helm over instinctively, not 
knowing the Barrier lay right ahead. 
The little ship swung quickly, but not 
quickly enough. She caught the Bar- 
rier a glancing blow; the ice tumbled 
on her decks, stoving in the lifeboats 
and the engine-room skylight, smash- 
ing the mizzenmast off short and do- 
ing other damage. It was touch and 
go, they admitted afterwards; they all 
thought they had seen their last whale. 

In the factory-ship we had our own 
troubles. We narrowly escaped col- 
liding with the Barrier once, too; we 
thought our numbers were up. 

It was a bad season, on the whole. 
We did not get as many whales as we 
had thought we would. There was 
some discontent among the crew, who 
were dissatisfied with their lays. If 
there was a good cargo they would 
have a big payroll; if it was a poor 
cargo there would be a poor payroll. 

The months dragged by. The win- 
ter night began; the ice formed in the 
Inlet. The penguins left for the 
north; it was time for us to go. Still 
Captain Larsen clung to the anchor- 
age, anxious, like a good whaleman, 
that his ship should not go home less 
than half full. 

But it was of no use. If we stayed 
we would all die; it was better to go 
home and return again the following 
summer, to try our luck again. 

Reluctantly the veteran commander 
gave the order to get under way. We 
weighed the anchor, fueled our little 
whalers for the voyage to New 
Zealand, and were gone... . 

It was an unsuccessful voyage, but 
it proved a lot. The next season Cap- 
tain Larsen returned, in the same 
ship, with the same chasers. The 
weather was kinder, whale food was 
more numerous; the ship was filled. 
Great fat blue whales were found in 
abundance, just waiting to be shot. 
The sea was calm, temperatures were 
better and blizzards rare. Captain 
Larsen died in the ice the day the first 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Fifth Ave., N. Y 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic Car- 
pet. An Adventure in Thrills. Write for any 
information to Swiss Federal Railways, 475 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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HUNTING WHALES IN THE ANTARCTIC 


(Continued from page 53) 
whale was taken. They embalmed his 
body and placed it in a leaden coffin 
which was carried in the hold, and so 
he was carried to his home in Nor- 
way and given honored burial... . 

That was early in 1925. From that 
day onwards until the southern sum- 
mer of 1931, whaling flourished. 
There had been many to criticize our 
venture as too hazardous, as an im- 
possible commercial proposition. But 
we showed the way and the critics 
followed. Other companies were 
formed; other floating factories were 
sent down into the Antarctic. Steam- 
ers of twelve and fifteen thousand tons 
were bought and converted into float- 
ing factories; other huge steamers of 
twenty and twenty-two thousand tons 
were specially built for the purpose. 
Our old Sir James Clark Ross was 
scrapped, and a new ship built that 
brought a full cargo to the New York 
wharves last April. Our crude ap- 
paratus was replaced by ships with 


slipways cut into their sterns up 
which they could haul the whale bod- 
ily on board. Factories were de- 


signed to render down twenty whales 
a day. Some of these whaling-steam- 
ers today are larger than the smaller 
Atlantic liners. They carry crews of 
hundreds of men; their companies pay 


dividends from 30 per cent upwards 
(until this year, of course). 

One of the companies, operating 
one whaler, made a profit of a mil- 
lion dollars its first season. Then it 
contracted for the building of a giant 
factory-steamer of twenty-four thou- 
sand tons with capacity for one hun- 
dred forty thousand barrels of oil and 
a fleet of nine chasers to kill the 
whales for her. This great steamer, 
this Leviathan of floating-factories, 
was built, named Kosmos II, and de- 
livered. It has never made a whaling 
voyage and now, with thirty or forty 
of its sisters, is lying off Sandefjord 
and Larvik, with a night-watchman 
aboard and its whaling machinery un- 
used. 

Heaven help the whales when it 
gets loose among them! Now they 
may sleep peaceably at nights, among 
the bergs of the Ross Sea, while the 
blizzards rage and the gales roar, and 
dream, perhaps, of nightmare nights 
when the boom of guns and the thud 
of bombs spread horror and death 
among them. 

One rather hopes that those days 
will come no more. The whale had a 


poor break; once _ indiscriminate 
slaughter begins again, he will be 
doomed. 

* * * 


STUDENT LIFE IN OLD GERMANY 


(Continued from page 37) 
chest. Matching these are the tiny 
pill-box velvet caps with gold em- 
broidery on top. 

The uniform of one Corps makes its 
members look as though they had 
stepped right out of a medieval pic- 
ture book. Instead of the jacket they 
wear a knee-length, voluminous velvet 
cape with a round collar. Their hats 
are velvet tam-o’-shanters from which 
sweep. long white or colored plumes. 
In the parade the club officers walk 
in front of their Corps, bearing ban- 
ners that are oftentimes nearly in tat- 
ters or large enough to drag on the 
ground. The assemblage of all these 
colors, uniforms and waving pennants 
against the background of the castle 
and the old houses presents a picture 
of life that belongs to another age. 

At night the student processions are 
even more impressive. Each man car- 
ries a tall and brightly flaming torch; 
the wind blows the flames backward, 
the light flickers on stern faces, the 
boots and swords shine as the stu- 
dents move through the streets of the 
old town. 

Pride in the glory of their cul- 
tural traditions fills every German 
student with the patriotism and the 
earnestness which we see behind all 
these formalities. Of course, many 
changes have taken place since the 
War. The increase in the number of 
students has somewhat diminished the 
exclusiveness of the fraternities, for the 
fraternity system is definitely founded 


on family and position. Naturally, 
there are many now able to study who 
have no appreciation whatsoever for 
traditions and are even opposed to all 
that they mean. With the growth of 
the cities and the easy entertainment 
that is available in even the smallest 
of towns, one need not depend on the 
camaraderie of a men’s club and the 
amusement that one must create spon- 
taneously. 

However, there are still a few towns 
in which these changes have had al- 
most no effect. Marburg and Tue- 
bingen, which may be called typical, 
are still sleepy, old-world towns, and 
the students who go there are filled 
with the spirit and the love of their 
traditions. To such men, and to a 
good part of Germany’s youth, patriot- 
ism is a serious thing, and they live 
it. Corps life and Bruderschaft are 
all-absorbing, and everything con- 
nected with it is sincere, and a gen- 
uine pleasure. To these students a 
parade is something to look forward 
to, the mensur is actually a knightly 
defense of one’s name, and serious 
study would be impossible were it not 
for the jovial abandonment in the 
knetpe. : 

Marburg has a strong appeal to the 
old type of German ‘student. Its un- 
changed appearance and the simplicity 
of its people form just the right set- 
ting for his life, and the town’s artistic 
and historical treasures are the actual 
monuments of: the civilization he ad- 
mires and hopes to perpetuate. 
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ENGLAND 
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Make the most of your stay in Eng 
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Full particulars from :— { 
GODFREY DAVIS LIMITED, 

7, Eccleston Street, Victoria, London, 

Cables—Quickmilez, Churton London?é 

“Travel,” 4, West Sixteenth Street, New! 
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THE TEHERAN OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 27) 


the dust has turned to a paste which 
the inhabitants themselves admit has 
the consistency of glue. The walls 
bordering the narrow sidewalks are 
spattered with grotesque daubs of 
brown, where passing automobiles 
have lurched through an ooze-filled 
rut; even the droshkehs catch the 
passer-by with a yellow rain if he is 
not careful. Rain or melting snow 
turns the mud-built city into a dismal 
sight, and without the sun, a pene- 
trating cold bites into every room, so 
that one keeps close to the unsightly 
tin stove or the more cheerful coal-fire 
in the open grate. 

But let the sun shine—which, after 
all, it usually does—and look at the 
sweep of snow-mantled mountains, 
and drink in the thin, intoxicating air, 
and then imagine yourself in Switzer- 
land. And at sunset especially im- 
agine this, when the mountains are 
transformed into pink and coral fan- 
tasies, when the stately cone of Dem- 
avend is holding the last golden rays 
from the west, and clean wisps of cot- 
ton clouds stained with carmine are 
adrift in the burning sky. Then at 
night, under a moon almost dazzling 
in its brilliance, there are those 
snatches of a wall and mountain tops 
and a line of naked trees that stamp 
themselves fully as vividly on one’s 
memory as do the highest Alps. 

Despite its primitiveness and re- 
moteness from the centers of the 
world, the Teheran of today is rap- 
idly taking on the aspect of a modern 
city. There are, amid the uniform 
store fronts, imposing new structures ; 
in the central Maidan—government 
offices and a fine new Imperial 
(British) Bank of Persia. The Medj- 
liss, or Parliament, is an up-to-date 
building; there is a large mosque 
and the Gulistan Palace is a note- 
worthy edifice. Motor busses are re- 
placing the venerable horse-drawn 
tramways; and a small fleet of rickety 
taxicabs is competing with the familiar 
droshkeh. 

In its transitional stage, Teheran 
is a city of contrasts. One may still 
be awakened in the early dawn by the 
sound of camel bells as a caravan sets 
out for the far-flung cities yet un- 
served by motor cars; but at the same 
time this mellow music may be 
drowned by the roar of the air mail 
taking its departure for Bagdad. In 
its efforts to absorb the culture of 
the West, Teheran may present an 
incomprehensible and not altogether 
flattering appearance. But — until 
Cook’s tours become a reality, it will 
remain as something very different on 
the traveler’s itinerary. 


_A FESTIVAL OF GODS AND HEROES 
(Continued from page 22) 


complishment lay a challenge to the 
imagination to look into a future of 
miracles and marvels. 

Against the background of this great 
world jubilee, I saw again that unique 
primitive festival of rural Japan, the 
Hirosaki O Matsuri. It, too, offers a 
challenge to the imagination. It asks 
us to look into the centuries of the 
past, and, in its turn, becomes a back- 
ground for interpreting the happenings 
of today. 


Riding—Among the 
Fragrant Pines 
of Pinehurst 


These are golden days in Pinehurst—when 
summer blends with fall. 


Now golf on famous D. J. Ross courses, 
riding along 100 miles of beautiful trails, 
tennis, archery, shooting and other sports are 
at their best in perfect surroundings. And it’s 
all so easy to reach. 


Reduced rates and a short railroad trip make 
a Pinehurst vacation the least expensive and 
most enjoyable method of keeping fit. 


Carolina Hotel and Holly Inn now open. 


For reservations or illustrated booklet, write 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


America’s Premier Winter Resort 
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Ml THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
“ OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


[ARANDORA STAR 
: THE MOST Cc RU IS ES. 


DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING 
LINER IN THE 
WORLD! This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 
Vacations. Mediterranean Cruises in 
March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 
June, July and August. 


Full details from the 


BOUVET LAR “LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any o tice of the Cunad S.S Co. in U.S.A. 
and Canada 
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Citizens of the United States of America! 


when arranging your European Tour for 1932 
do not omit to include a 


VISIT TO ULSTER (Northern Ireland) 


rP.HIS Province of Ulster should be of intense interest to all 

Americans on account of the leading part played by Ulstermen 
in the early days of their great nation. Ulster is justly proud that 
from her wonderfully virile stock was born almost one-third of 
the Presidents whose names are milestones in the progress of the 
United States. Ulster invites you to come over and acquaint your- 
selves more intimately with the country which is so indelibly 
impressed upon your history. There is no town or village which 
will not be glad to extend a hearty welcome. 


A LAND OF CHARM, ROMANCE AND CHARACTER! 


For free illustrated Guide-book and information, apply to the 


ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD. & 
Dept. “TT,” 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. | 
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ott IN NEW YORK ie / 
Martha Washington * 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 
The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 
Room with Running Water for one $1.50, 1.75; for two $2.00 
With Private Bath for one $2.00 to 2.50; for two $2.50 to 3.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


~ NO HIGHER RATES 
~~ These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hole Luncheons and Dinners 
+ 


VUROP 
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FIVE COUNTRIES 
4 New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel < 


values for 1932, including three brand new 
features... Russian, All-motor, and Oxford 
Study Tours. Cunard supremacy. 

Over 15,000 satisfied guests. 


4 STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
665 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. Write for Booklet N 
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—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 


fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air, 31 
zsc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York 


Conquer Yourself ! 


Rise above your physical limitations, 
Release the unawakened forces of 
your mental self, Attain MEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, and PERSONAL 
POWER. A fascinating free book 

“The Light of Dgypt’’ shows the 

way to SELF MASTERY. Send a 
letter, not a postcard to 
Librarian F.Y.X. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


San Jose (Amore) Calif. 
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Sea Dogs of Today 
S READERS of. Travet know, 
Alan J. Villiers is one of the few 
living writers who has a_ first-hand 
knowledge of the life aboard the old 
sailing vessels. His books, Falmouth 
For Orders, and By Way of Cape 
Horn, are modern classics of the sea. 
Mr. Villiers has recently published 
Sea Dogs of Today (Holt), in which 
he writes of some of the great sailers 
of recent times. In this book he tells 
the stories of such men as Anton Lar- 
sen, who revived whaling in the Arctic 
and made it the leading industry of 
Norway; of Captain Erikson, the Fin- 
nish sea cook who became the last 
great owner of square-rigged ships; 
of Ronald Walker, who filmed a voy- 
age on a windjammer ; and of Foster’s 
exciting adventures on the 7revessa. 
There are also chapters in this book 
on the white sea trawling fleet, miss- 
ing ships, ocean mysteries, the Cape 
Horners and the decline of American 
sail. 


A Camera in Russia 


ARGARET BOURKE WHITE 

has earned a reputation as one 
of the most able American photogra- 
phers, largely by her photographs of 
various American industries. It was 
natural that she should be attracted 
by the camera possibilities offered by 
the tremendous industrial activity of 
Russia under the Five-Year Plan. 
After a trip through Russia, she re- 
turned to America with a series of 
very striking photographs. Now she 
has published a book, Eyes on Russia 
(Simon & Schuster), which contains 
the finest of her Russian pictures along 
with an account of her experiences 
there. Maurice Hindus has contrib- 
uted a preface. 


Chicago 

N Chicago, a Portrait (Century), 

Henry Justin Smith has attempted 
to describe the Chicago which has de- 
veloped since the World War, ‘the 
city of high towers with proud boule- 
vards, of more ambitious and beautiful 
parks, of a recaptured lake, a city that 
is physically as gigantic as its repu- 
tation, that astounds with its contrasts 
both architectural and moral.” In this 
difficult task Mr. Smith has acquitted 
himself well. He has given a compre- 
hensive and graphic account of the 
varied aspects of Chicago life, from 
Michigan Boulevard to the suburbs, 
from the Gold Coast to the stockyards 
and the slums. His book is profusely 
illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 


The Palace of the Sultans 


OR nearly four hundred years, 

until its abandonment in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the great 
Seraglio of Stamboul was the abode 
of the Turkish sultans. In Beyond 
the Sublime Porte (Yale University 
Press), Barnette Miller has written a 
historic sketch of the palace and its 
various institutions and activities. He 
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larly housed within its walls 
tracing the influences respo 
the many changes in the plar 
palace, one can follow the me 
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Nacktkultur 


R. MORRIS PARMELE 

written a useful volume 0 
cultural, esthetic, physical ai 
gienic aspects of the Germa 
kultur in Nudism in Moderi 
(Knopf). His book studies th 
ous influences of our time qj 
have brought about the inter 
enthusiasm for gymnosophy. 
dition to a preface by Havelock? 
the book contains twenty-nine 
graphs taken at nudist colonies 


The Old South 


GROUP of Southern wrifth 

cluding DuBose Heyward)! 
bert Ravenel Sass and Jo 
Pinckney, have contributed € 
the Carolina Low Country ( 
lan), a volume dealing with 
the earliest American settleme 
coastal country of South ¢ 
The volume covers such sub 
the Negro in the Low Cout 
capital of the plantations, 
spiritual, plantation lights af 
ows, and Charleston, capital 
plantations. The volume is i 
with full-color paintings, etch 
drawings by contemporary 
try artists. 


A Varied Shelf 


N INTERESTING accot 
ee journey by yak, camel af 
caravan, through Tibet and / 
Turkestan and over the Kara 
is told by Emil Trinkler in T) 
Swept Roof of Asia (Lip 
The book contains good cha 
desert and mountain travel i 
and and Kashgar and on the 
ties of conducting a scientific 
tion in one of the most inh 
sections of Europe. 
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pincott) is an account of a 
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various parts of the world. 
ventures in mountaineering 
from Scotland, Norway, 4 
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the conquest of that country’s 
most inaccessible peak, Mt. C 
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6 illustrated Booklets of 
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IHS WOVEN NAMES 


At home or away, CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES identify 
both clothing and owner. 
They save laundry loss, are 
neat, permanent, econom- 
ical. ““CASH’S” woven be- 
tween names guarantees 
the quality — accept no 
substitutes. Woven to your 
individual order. Order 
from your store or us. 


Trial Offer: Send 10c for one 

dozen of your own first name 

Ra woven in fast thread on fin: 
cambric tape. 

& J. CASH, Inc., 132nd St., So. 

orwalk, Conn., or 6475 So. Gra- 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


(Continued from page 56) 


tive. The volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages is illustrated with over 
one hundred photographs and contains 
a useful bibliography. 

The latest volume to be added to 
the Wayfarer Series (Houghton Mif- 
flin) is Fletcher Allen’s A Wayfarer 
in North Africa. This volume is a 
comprehensive guide to Tunisia and 
Algeria. 

In 1913, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the 
well-known German philosopher and 
doctor of medicine, went to equatorial 
Africa as a missionery and lived there 
four and a half years as superinten- 
dent of a hospital in the midst of the 
sleeping-sickness area. In On _ the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest, he has 
given an account of his experiences. 
The book will be of special interest to 
doctors and anthropologists. 

Sir Arthur H. Rostron has had a 
long and distinguished career as a cap- 
tain of the great modern steamships. 
In Home from the Sea (Macmillan), 
he has written an account of some of 
his most dramatic experiences, begin- 
ning with his first voyage as a boy 
on the old wooden frigate and ending 
with his experiences as commander of 
such famous steamships as the Mawre- 
tania and Berengaria. It was Sir 
Arthur Rostron who commanded the 
Carpathia when it raced through the 
night to bring aid to the Titanic. 


Old Mexico 


EXICO continues to exercise its 

fascination on writers and art- 
ists. René D’Harnoncourt, who has 
already distinguished himself as an il- 
lustrator of Mexican books, has re- 
cently published a handsome volume of 
his own—Me-xicana (Knopf). 

In this book René D’Harnoncourt 
has gathered together a series of strik- 
ing drawings of life in the Mexican 
hills and small towns. Each picture 
is supplemented by a short note which 
serves as an interesting or amusing 
commentary. René D’Harnoncourt’s 
drawings have captured the elusive 
spirit of Mexican life. Here are the 
solemn rhythms of Indian dances, the 
gossiping villagers, glimpses of moun- 
tain fairs, crowds at fiestas and bull 
fights, and dozens of other delightful 
glimpses of every-day Mexico. 

Another interesting recent book on 
Mexico is Marian Storm’s Prologue 
to Mexico (Knopf). Her volume cov- 
ers a trip from the capital to the 
Guatemalan border and from the oil 
fields near Tampico to the Pacific 
port of Mazatlan. The book is valua- 
ble for its descriptions of life and the 
more remote sections of Indian Mex- 
ico, and such unfamiliar towns as 
Teziutlan, Zamora, San Pedro Martir, 
Tsintsuntsan, Pénjamo, Panuco, Tlax- 
cala, Suchiate and Uruapan. 

A third volume on Mexico is Old 
Mother Mexico (Houghton Mifflin) 
by Harry Carr, who edits the famous 
Lancer column in the Los Angeles 
Times. Harry Carr knows Mexico 
intimately. To the readers on the 
Pacific coast, he needs no introduc- 
tion. Those in the East who are un- 
familiar with his work are advised to 
make its acquaintance with this new 
book. 
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Beyond the Pyrenees 


N THE modern, civilised world, 

the natural adventure of action 
has become rare, for all but the 
pioneers of human experience. For a 
long time, we ordinary people have 
been trying to manufacture thrills, or 
to get them vicariously. Melodrama, 
passionate novels, the films, detective 
stories, and public interest in the more 
spectacular advances of science, are 
the evidence of a strong appetite 
which has to learn, sooner or later— 
if the world’s professed desire to live 
in peace and safety be sincere—how to 
enjoy the real food that. remains. 
Enough remains to make the world a 
source of rich experience, for those 
who know how to live in it.” 

This quotation is from the preface 
to Marcel Aurousseau’s Beyond the 
Pyrenees (King). This volume shows 
the amount of beauty and satisfaction 
which a traveler may derive, not from 
the stimulus of artificial excitement, 
but from the quiet and enjoyment of 
common things. The book shows the 
humbler and more essential aspects of 
modern Spanish life. It is full of 
fascinating glimpses of small-town and 
village life which are characteristically 
Spanish. It throws a good deal of 
light on Spanish psychology, it shows 
why the Spanish can love their king 
and dethrone him, revere their priests 
and burn the churches, respect their 
government and rebel against it. At 
the same time the book is packed with 
travel writing of an unusual order. It 
is rich in incident and anecdote, gath- 
ered all the way from Catalonia to 
Madrid. 


The Insect Empire 


HE modern world is just begin- 

ning to realize that insects are fast 
becoming among the most dangerous 
enemies the human race possesses. 
Modern civilization and its methods 
are helping insects to spread and in- 
crease. The story of the insect em- 
pire rapidly multiplying and spreading 
over the world and working toward 
the ultimate annihilation of man is 
told by L. O. Howard in The Insect 
Menace (Century). 

Doctor Howard, who was formerly 
Chief Entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
points out the seriousness of this 
menace and discusses how it is being 
combatted by chemicals, airplanes, 
quarantines, and variations in crop 
practices. He tells in detail three 
stories of progress and victory for 
man—the story of the Rocky Moun- 
tain locusts in the eighteen-seventies, 
the story of the cotton boll-weevil, and 
that of the Mediterranean fruit-fly. 


Charles Flandrau 


EADERS of Charles Flandrau’s 
brilliant “Viva Mexico” will be 
interested to know that he has just 
written a volume of travel sketches— 
Loquacities (Appleton). His new 
book is composed of a series of epi- 
sodes, reflections, and personal recol- 
lections covering such varied scenes as 
the United States, Mexico, France, 
and the Balearic Islands. 
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Py CARTAGENA 


CURACAO 
SAN JUAN 


$T. PIERRE 


BARBADOS 


PORT OF SPAIN 


LA GUAYRA 
NASSAU 


& FORT DE FRANCE 


SBR HAVANA 


WHEN YOU GO 
WEST INDIES... GO 
CUNARD... IT COSTS 
YOU NO MORE! 


... The new low Cunard rates and 
the varied Cunard cruises from 4 to 
23 days’ duration meet every time 
and purse requirement... in addi- 
tion to the usual fascinating ports, 
youll visit out-of-the-way places 
rarely called at by cruising liners... 
And you will travel amidst sumptu- 
ous luxury and the world renowned 
Cunard atmosphere .. . you'll have 
loads of fun and frolic... thrills... 
relaxation. 


CHOOSE YOUR WEST INDIES CRUISE: 
BERENGARIA Feb. 11 4days $50.00 up 


CALIFORNIA Feb. 13 18 days 185.00 up 
SAMARIA Feb. 27 23 days 238.50 up 
*CALIFORNIA Mar. 5 15days 155.00 up 


MAURETANIA Mar. 24 4 days 50.00 up 
SAMARIA Apr.46 12days 120.00 up 
*Sailing from Boston Mar. 3 


AND EVERY WEEK TO 


HAVANA and NASSAU 


The transatlantic Liners SCYTHIA and 
SAMARIA, by far the largest steamers in 
the Havana Service, sail alternately every 
Friday from New York to Nassau and 
Havana... returning 9 days later. Rates 
$90 one way, $105 round trip. No pass- 
ports required. 


Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 
Book thru your Local Agent 
No one can serve you better 


The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 B'way, N.Y. 


. 
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TRAVEL 


Scotland’s Grandest Tours 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent 
swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Columba’’, viewing 
the Shipbuilding on the Clyde, passing 
Dumbarton Castle, and calling en route at 
the beautiful Clyde watering places of 
Dufioon and Rothesay, thence by the fa- 
mous Kyles of Bute to Ardrishaig, then by 
De Luxe Motor Coach to Oban, through the 
ancient kingdom of Dalriada, over one cf 


Scotland’s most picturesque roads. 
Passengers may then proceed to Inverness 

via beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil, 

passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan 


Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
famous novel, ‘‘Kidnapped’’, viewing Glen- 
coe, the scene of the great massacre, and 
calling at the ancient little town of Fort 
William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, Britain's highest mountain, 
through the crystal glistening Caledonian 
Canal (the World’s most beautiful water- 
way), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the land 
of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA by the 
new twin screw vessel “‘Lochfyne’’ is the 
grandest One-day Tour in the British Isles. 
visiting Fingal’s Cave in the Islond of 
Staffa, St. Cqlumba’s sacred Isle of Iona, 
with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying 
place of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, 
Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gylen, al-o 
Tobermory Bay, where lies the Armada 
specie ship. 

3. THE HEBRIDEAN TOUR by the new 
motor vessels ‘‘Lochearn’’ and “‘Lochmor”’ 
to the Inner and Outer Hebrides. This tour 
affords a splendid opportunity of seeing 
the romantic Hebridean Isles in their 
panoramic beauty, including Coll, Tiree, 
Lochboisdale, Lochmaddy, Harris, Kyle, 
etc., etc. 

This year include these 
Tours in your itinerary and 
see the most beautiful, most 

romantic district in Europe. 


Illustrated Brochure and Programme Post free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928) Ltd. 
“The Royal Route Tours” 


44, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2., SCOTLAND 
or Travel, 4 West 16th Street, New York. 


Have you | 
had your 


copy 
of 


“BE 
MY 
GUESTS 
IN 
BRITAIN”? 


It’s a lovely brochure, full of pictures, tells | 
you all about my unique HOSPITALITY 
SERVICE and has lots of most appetizing 
suggestions for a trip to Europe. 

10% REDUCTION IF YOU BOOK YOUR 
MOTOR TOUR BEFORE 3ist MARCH. 


So write at once for my book either direct 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.I. 
or % “Travel”, 4 W. 16th Street, New York 


Become acquainted with the 
places you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outlining 
your requirements, to Foyles, 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, Eng. 


Consult _the originator of 


Student Tours and specialist in 
economical European Travel for 
the intellectual elite. Benefit from 
his experience with 15,000 satisfied 
guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 


Meeting Corner Queen Street 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Right in the Center of the Historical Part 
of ‘‘Old Charleston" 
Convenient to Everything - European Plan 
Free Auto Parking Space 
Popular Priced Meals or @ la Carte Service 


T he Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS,N. W 


Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


aol 

We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 

An established “No Tipping” 

policy throughout the hotel. 

WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


t Ohomas 


Gravel Service 


Steamer Reservations 
Tours—Cruises 


EUROPE 
HAVANA 
BERMUDA 
CALIFORNIA 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 
MEDITERRANEAN 
AROUND THE WORLD 


For Expert Personal Advice—Address 
ST. THOMAS TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
30 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-5166, 2-5198 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD 


IN ENGLAND 


Two ladies (TRAINED NURSES) receive 
one or two small or delicate children in 
sunny house on SOUTH COAST. EN- 
TIRE CHARGE WHERE PARENTS ARE 
ABROAD; or own nurses by arrangement. 
THE MISSES SHAW 
South Haven, Felpham, Nr. Bognor, Eng. 
Brochure from TRAVEL, 4 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


‘Pine (REST Inn 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Homelike Modern Hotel offering the 
maximum of comfort, good cooking 
and service. Near Golf Club with five 
courses. Exceedingly moderate rates. 


PATHFINDER TOURS 
Wy 


Cruise-Tour of the Mediterranean— 
Sailing March 3rd = 


Automobile Tour of Europe and 
British Isles—Sailing April 16th 
Cape to Cairo Tour—Sailing Feb. {Sth 
Tours conducted by men with twentr 
and Conductor accompany all parties 


Write for details. 


PATHFINDER TOURS, INC. 
151 South Broadway 


years’ World Tour experience. Hostess 


Los Angeles, Californias 


BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 
Scandinavian Countries 


SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 


COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 


Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


{deal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 


5 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & pe dor es CO., Inc., 


Digby 4-6700 


THE CITY OF NO TIME y 
(Continued from page 29) 


is apparently happy in this market 
place. 

Men like Emilio Puig, of the hy- 
dro-electric company, are taking the 
lead in the new industrial life of the 


| city; but the old tilemaker on the 


corner will probably continue to pour 


| his colored clays into his little metal 
| forms by hand, not with the assistance 


of machines. Men like Augustin Ba- 
save, the architect, are giving a new, 


}a modern touch to the buildings of 


today in Guadalajara; yet the over- 


| whelming majority of the people will 


continue to live in their ancient adobe 
houses, and will continue to perform 
their arts and crafts, each in the shady 
coolness of his own old-fashioned 
patio. 

Men like Governor José Zuno will 
bring the highest degree of skill and 


| modern knowledge to the problems of 
| politics; still the man in the street 


won't care what party is in power so 
long as he has a sombrero and a 
serape, and an occasional fortilla and 
a drink in the cantina. Men like the 
American Dr. George Purnell will 
continue, as he has in Guadalajara for 
over thirty-five years, to uphold our 


| northern standards of promptness, re- 


liability, and industry; but the typi- 


|cal Guadalajaran will continue to be 
|anything but prompt, the last person 


in the world to rely on for anything 
except friendship, generosity, and ex- 
cuses, and an inveterate chooser of 
social rather than economic forms of 
activity. 

In addition to the University of 
Guadalajara, the city has an academy 
of fine arts, a fairly large theater, 
an episcopal seminary, and a very in- 
teresting museum. Within the last 
few years an exceedingly active group 


THE KINGDOM OF THE PELICAN 
(Continued from page 18) 


Gulf coast. The weather doesn’t seem 
to give them the least trouble. 

As the sun was setting late one sum- 
mer day, while I was cruising in 
Chandeleur Sound, I saw a large num- 
ber of pelicans resting at ease on a 
small shell isle, chartered as Old Har- 
bor Key on the coast geodetic survey 
map. Our party decided to investigate. 
Just before we landed, several hundred 
brown male pelicans flew away. To 
find such a large number of birds was 
no surprise, but there was something 
mysterious in this case. Why were 
all these birds camped on the island 
for the night, when less than thirty 
miles away hundreds of female birds 
were incubating their birds on North 
Island? It is very possible that the 
male bird is not desirous of an exces- 
sively domestic home life. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


of young writing men has 
local literary renaissance. 

the graphic and plastic arts 
established places in the 
life. Of especial note is # 
the stonecutter. Guadalaja 
of excellent examples of we 
field. 

In The City of No Time, 
social graces are cultivated. 
play tennis or swim; you cat 
the evening concert; you 
the zoo or visit country plat 
the Capitillo Buena Vista 
that are the pride of Mexiec 

Then when you wish a ch 
the city, you can go motorin 
Mexican “wide open spaces, 
hacienda-land. You will 
gates; you will open them 
for miles across almost track 
You will travel winding 
roads; not good roads, but in 
ones. You will take the roa 
pala, the lake D. H. Lav > 
You will visit Porfirio Diaz’ s 
home on its little peninsula. 

And all this time you will 
driving through country fille 
cleanest vegetation in the w 
will have been passing by 
grasses so fresh that the 
brushing your cheeks, your | 
thrilled you with its sing 
ness and purity. That incredit 
air will be what you remem 
after you return to the land of! 
less express elevators, clanging 
cars, dusty elevateds, and the 
containers, packed with huma 
dines, that rush from here f0 
underground at mile-a-minut 
. . . You will remember that 
thrilled with its singular 
and purity! 


You will often see the peli 
some of our great American 2 
most cases the birds which 
watch with such interest af 
Louisiana brown pelicans, whos 
ing days I have just been 4 
You will find that the pelican 
imprisoned in the zoo has an 

sad expression, except at fl 
If you are a bit sentimental ane 
inative, you will probably see @ 
look in the eyes of the poor ¢F 
in the cage. Perhaps you will i 
that the pelicans are haunted 
memory of happy-go-lucky 
North Island and the joys of 
over the beautiful Mexican 
Perhaps this supposition is ¢ 
the pelican doesn’t miss 

coastlands of Louisiana, he is ? 
stupid than he appears to be. 


One of the jacket designs by Frank C. Papé. 


THE AUTOGRAPHED CABELL 


THE Storisende Edition of the Works of James Branch 
Cabell, issued over a period of three years at $180 per 
is exhausted. No longer is there available a complete 

Hform set of the eighteen definitive volumes dealing 

fh the life of Dom Manuel and his descendants down 

@he present day. In the meantime, the demand for this 

Gantic Comédie Humaine in its entirety and in some 

}ropriate choice form is increasing. To meet this demand 

mo far as possible, the publishers have arranged to issue 

nall number of autographed copies of the works listed 

How. Each, printed and bound with distinction, will 

sess as an additional attraction its own special jacket, de- 

hed by Frank C. Papé. THE AUTOGRAPHED CABELL, 

copies of which may be ordered separately, will be 

ctly limited to 480 signed copies and will comprise the 
owing volumes. 


URGEN: A Comedy of Justice. 
HE CREAM OF THE JEST: THE LINEAGE OF LICHFIELD: 


Two Comedies of Evasion. 
SHE HIGH PLACE: A Comedy of Disenchantment. 
“HE CERTAIN HOUR: Dizain des Poetes. 


DOMNEI: THE MUSIC FROM BEHIND THE MOON: 
Two Comedies of Woman-Worship. 


"ROM THE HIDDEN WAY: THE JEWEL MERCHANTS: 
Dizain and Comedy of Echoes. 


HE LINE OF LOVE: Dizain des Mariages. 
HE EAGLE’S SHADOW: A Comedy of Purse-Strings. 
,ALLANTRY: Dizain des Fétes Galantes. 


re is a signal opportunity for you at extremely moderate 
t to begin assembling copies of America’s most collected 
ntemporary author, or if you already possess copies of 
1e Cabell limiteds, to fill in those titles that are missing. 

$5.00 


At all booksellers 


Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers 


4 West Sixteenth Street, New York 


A New Book by 
BRANCH CABELL 


THESE 
RESTLESS 
HEADS: 


A Trilogy of Romantics 


seas if you like, this book 
is the deliberate expression 

of a well-rounded frame of mind, 
one evolved from the ironic 
wisdom of a Southern gentle- 
man and embellished by all the 
experience of. thé ‘creator of 
Poictesme. Here are the thoughts 
invited by a man’s familiar sur- 
roundings and; secondarily, by 
the unescapable cycle called the 
Ages of Man—a panorama of his 
ideals in retrospect. And the 
conclusions drawn, individual as 
they may seem, are universal in 
their application. 

So, the reader of THESE REST- 
LESS HEADS will find in it a fasci- 
nating model for a voyage around the 
world of his own ego and a method 
by which to gauge the results with tolerance. 

With a frontispiece and decorative initials by S. B. Schaeffer $2.50 
Also a Large Paper First Edition limited to 410 copies signed by the author. 
Of these only 373 copies are for sale. $7.50 


The February Selection of the Literary Guild. 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


By CARL VAN DOREN 


INE analysis of one of the greatest literary figures of the present 
day, by an equally outstanding editor and scholar. Here Mr. Cabell is 
set down as one of the great American romancers, writing with erudition 
and beauty. 
“There could be no better approach to a distinguished philosophy 
of escape and to a reality that is not real than this book by a scholar 
who is a literary artist.’””-—Ellen Glasgow in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
New and revised edition. $1.50 


OCEAN RACERS 


By CICELY FOX-SMITH 


CEAN RACERS is the pageant of great ships that fought wind and 

weather, from the days of the Baltimore clippers down to the big “four 
stickers’”’ that carried West Coast wheat in the early nineties. Of course, such 
famous vessels as Cutty Sark, Thermopylae, and Donald McKay’s Lightning 
appear in the narrative. And in addition, Fox-Smith has uncovered a great 
deal of new information about other fast ships and their performances, as well 
as several hitherto unpublished photographs. Here is a grand book for all 
lovers of the sea. $3.50 


PRIVATE MEN-OF-WAR 


By C. WYE KENDALL 


HERE is a most entertaining book—a comprehensive survey of privateering 
throughout the ages, enlivened with many tales of strange adventure. 
Here we have the early corsairs of Spain and Portugal, the freebooters of the 
Caribbean and the west coast, colonial privateers and the other lusty seamen 
who sailed the seven.seas for licensed loot. It is a gay and swaggering com- 
pany we meet and hair-raising adventures were not uncommon. 

Fully illustrated with reproductions of ancient documents, ‘‘letters of 
marque,”’ drawings of ancient ships, and portraits of illustrious sea captains, 
this book will appeal to the many readers interested in adventure on the 
high seas, $3.50 


A New Novel by WILSON COLLISON 


FAREWELL TO WOMEN 


‘THIs is the story of Ronny Belden, twice married, twice divorced, lover 

of countless women, who swears he is through with women forever—and 
takes his farewell. But does he? Can any man really get away from them, 
especially if he is the type that falls for women and that women fall for 
hard? Anyway, here is the story of Ronny and his affairs told with drama, 
humor and suspense. And would you believe the ending —? $2.00 


At all booksellers 


Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers 


4 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
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THE A Ol WE S TEV AL HONORING TRE KAMIGAMO JINSHA 


Ceremonials out of the 6th Century offer one key to the real life of Japan today — 
fast limited trains and the great hotels offer another! 1932 visitors may enjoy it all 
— the ancient and the modern — at unexpected low cost on a series of scientifically 
planned inclusive tours prepared by the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-commercial 
organization. 

Ona 14-day trip, for a small average expenditure per day, you may enjoy Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe, see Miyanoshita, the shrines of Nikko and the Kamakura 
Buddha, motor to Fujiyama, feed the sacred deer at Nara, glimpse the choicest regions 
of the Empire. In 21, 28, 35 or more days an even wider territory may be covered at 
correspondingly low cost. All tours may be made independently or with a talented 
courier. 

1932 is the year for your Japan visit. .. Steamship fares are the lowest in the world, con- 
sidering service and the distance traveled. Hotels and living expenses are most reason- 


able. Start your plans by sending for illustrated literature describing the above tours. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and China are reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the American Mail Line and the Dollar 
Steamship Line. Full information will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


Japan Tourist Bureau ©/o Japanese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C. or ©/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
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AND SHIMOGAMO JINS HA SHREN 


Ay Feonomical — 


Travel Opportunity - 
for 1932... 


JAE Pap 


TOURIST BURE 


